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THE SAVING OF GAMBLER GUS 


An Exciting but Very Moral Short-snort 


LL writers are gamblers. The average scribe—and I’m talking more or less 
about beginners—is dazed by an idea for a story. It keeps him awake 
nights until he pulls up at the typer, suffers a paralysis of a half hour at 
the intoxicating vision of himself being published, then, sweating, gets to 
work and in time the thing is done. He reads it over rejoicing. My God, 
did I write that? His wife and friends say it vibrates them. This is it! “He 
sold the first story he wrote”—that’ll be in his biography. We all do it; I did 
it; we wouldn’t be writers if we didn’t do it. So we send it off to a magazine. 


You guessed it; it is returned with no explanation; just one of those things 
enclosed. You may try again and again until finally you say to yourself, 
“There must be something wrong with it. If only the editor would locate the 
bugs!” (Right here the gambler begins to abandon his life of crime.) The 
editor won’t—he can’t—give you the low-down, so you try to buy enlighten- 
ment, patronizing advertisers who appeal to your lower nature. No luck. They 
flatter, equivocate, bombard you with platitudes written in terrible English. 
What to do? 

Well, there are the Uzzells. Critics! “Friendly, competent, honest help 
for writers who need it.” Nuts. I want to sell: I don’t want to be insulted 
by experts; my wife tells me enough about my faults and charges me nothing. 
Damn the Uzzells, but now wait! (Right here comes the dawn and a success- 
ful writing career begins.) 1 know the Uzzells are good, have the highest 
reputation; I know they'll tell me the truth. Can I take it? Is it worth it? 
To succeed in the end? Sure it is. (Now he’s showing talent.) I’ve got to 
learn sometime. There was something good in that story, but what? The 
Uzzells will tell me. God help me, I'll quit taking chances and play it safe. 
(This is genius.) So here goes—to the Uzzells, and commonsense. 

Thus our gambler becomes an author on the make. 

The Uzzells give the happy endings of stories like the above in their 
6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is yours free for the asking. 
It tells who we are, explains our methods, discusses critics and agents, and 
contains other useful information. If you want us to see that bouncing manu- 
script or one you don’t want to bounce, send it along. Fee, $5 if it’s not over 
5,000 words; for excess wordage, a dollar a thousand. If it’s a novel, write 
us the particulars and we'll give you an estimate. We invite letters and will 
answer promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


: Stillwater @ Oklahoma 
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Better Homes Buying Features 
Sir: 

Much of Better Homes & Gardens’ copy is 
staff written. It is my department—Special Fea- 
tures—that is in the market for general interest 
material. 1 am wide open for general articles 
which are not limited to the usual service for- 
mula, With the exception of political, sports, 
and medical “scare” stories, I am willing to look 
at any idea if it is well done. High-caliber stuff 
by topnotch writers commands top prices. 

We are currently looking for self-help, personal 
improvement pieces and interesting family stories. 
These can be about people who have made 
Who’s Who, but they need not be celebrities. We 
particularly want stories that will interest men. 
Complete outlines or queries are in order. 

James M. Liston 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines 3, Iowa 


Corona Goes Back To Crime 
Sir: 

Adam will be suspended with the April, 1954, 
issue. 

There is a ray of sunshine, however, as the 
editors of Adam will be the new editors of 
Faweett’s leading crime magazine—True Police 
Cases, now a monthly publication. Joe Corona, 
editor of Adam, who has been in the crime-re- 
porting field more years than he cares to admit, 
is going back to his first love, for, prior to Adam, 
Joe edited True Police Cases. 

Hamilton Peck, who has been editing True 
Police Cases, will take over Startling Detective; 
Joe Piazza will continue to edit Real Police 
Stories (formerly Daring Detective)—Startling 
and Real are bimonthlies. 

Frank K. Correg, Assoc. Editor 
Adam 

67 West 44th St. 

N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Get out an envelope and stamp... 


MODERN ROMANCES WILL PAY YOU $$$ EXTRA 
FOR THAT TRUE-TO-LIFE STORY OF YOURS NOW! 


Up to DOUBLE the normal rate for sending your stories before March 10th 


Modern Romances is looking for lots and 
lots of first person stories...and our 
$15,000 Real Life Story Contest should 
especially appeal to you. 

Winners will receive $1,000. for 
stories ranging from 12, to 20,000 words 
(ten of them) and $500. for stories from 
6, to 10,000 words (ten of them, too). 

What happens if your story isn’t a 
prize-winner? Whether a winner in the 


contest or not, if the editors like your 
story you will receive on acceptance our 


regular rate of 4¢ a word. 

For complete details of the contest, and a 
few hints as to which type stories the editors 
particularly hope to find, read the January 
issue of Modern Romances — now on sale 
everywhere...and write us direct for your 
copy of the “1954 STORY CONTEST 
RULES.” To hasten its return to you, please 
be sure to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


MODERN ROMANCES 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. + 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Tue Wairer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published ny, Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 34, No. 2. Entered as second-class matter, April 


, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 








A Pro After Ten Months 
Sir: 

I'd like to beat the drums a little about my 
sales record, since I made my first sale this past 
March. Sort of a “summing up” prelude to some- 
thing or other, after 10 years of underscoring 
choice bits from W.D. and then furiously slap- 
ping the stuff out of my typewriter. 

My first story, a short short, came out in the 
digest-size Spaceway and, what with my near- 
ing the dozen-sales mark and the science fiction 
field sparkling like a bursting nova, I’m begin- 
ning to believe it! Spaceway editors alone have 
taken a half dozen yarns of mine, with “The 
Rose of Venus” (which I fondly wrote for Col- 
lier’s), a flora-fauna love story, starting off the 
new year for me. If this keeps up I might even 
turn pro—and forget that I was a beginner only 
last March. 


ATLANTIS HALLAM 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


English Ed Hits Palmer 
Sir: 


Stuart Palmer (W. D., November) may be 
right when he talks about “How to Live Off a 
Novel” by selling it in England—and points out 
what you mustn’t do and what you must do— 
but I’ve been buying stories and novels from 
American authors for years and nothing that 
Palmer mentions has ever bothered me. I checked 
with some of my fellow “limey” editors and got 
the same reply. 

You'll sell your novel over here if it’s good. 
That’s all you need to worry about. We don’t 
mind undetached handling of violence and sex 
themes. And we do like Mickey Spillane—he 
sells extremely well over here. If you write 
“bum” in your Stateside-published story, that’s 
okay by us—we’ll change it. Similarly with the 
odd bits of cheap slang you sometimes use. We 
don’t mind doing a bit of work on a story. If 
it’s good. 

All in all, Palmer’s points were trivial and 
insignificant. They are matters that will be at- 
tended to by the English editor. The author can 
forget all about them—unless, of course, he’s too 
proud to have a few words changed here and 
there. 

One more point. There is no necessity what- 
ever for submitting through an agent—unless 
your agent makes that rule himself. English 
publishers don’t give a hang where a story comes 
from—agent, author, America, Chile. Like 
American publishers they want good stories. 
Write ’em, you'll sell ’em. 

H. J. Campse xt, Editor 
Authentic Science Fiction 
13 Shaws Road, Crawley 
Sussex, England 


$500 to $1,000 for Top Crime Stories 
Sir: 


Manhunt is still not receiving enough material. 
We’re very much in the market for crime fiction 
in any lengths from 1,000 to 20,000 words. We’re 
anxious to build up a strong inventory. 

Our rates are nominally 2c to 5c per word, 
but we’ll go considerably higher for stories we 
really like. We have, for example, paid $500 to 
$600 for shorts and $800 to $1,000 for novelettes 
on many occasions. 

In our 15 issues published or put to bed thus 
far, we’ve published such big names as Mickey 
Spillane, James M. Cain, Erskine Caldwell, James 
T. Farrell, Craig Rice, Eleazar Lipsky, Bruno 
Fischer, John Ross Macdonald, Frank Kane, 
Henry Kane, and many others. We've also, 
however, run many first stories and stories by 
newer writers, and hope to run many more. 

It’s essential that writers examine a copy of 
Manhunt before shooting for us. Unlike other 
crime magazines, we don’t care for stories of 
deduction or detection, but are strictly interested 
in hard-boiled, unsentimental stories of the seam- 
ier side of life, dim-lit rather than high-toned 
locales. We report promptly on submission, gen- 
erally within a week. 


Joun McCtoup, Editor 
Manhunt 

545 Fifth. Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Got A Volume Of Verse? 
Sir: 

The 1954 competition for publication in the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets is open to men and 
women under 40 who have not previously had a 
book of verse published. Manuscripts should be 
submitted between February 1 and March 1, 
1954. The winning volume will be selected by 
W. H. Auden, who will also write a preface. 

Rules of the contest will be sent on request, 
and all inquiries should be addressed to: 


Tue Epiror 

Yale Series of Younger Poets 
Yale University Press 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Last Word 
Sir: 


Now that everyone has had his say about Mac- 
Donald’s letter of advice except Ben, let us hear 
from poor Ben. He’s the sufferer, isn’t he? 

I believe it is Eva Le Gallienne who can point 
to her verdict handed down to a teen-ager: 
“There is no place for you in the theatre, my 
dear Bette Davis; you haven’t the feel for it.” 


Lucire I. STaLu 
1101 N. Valentine St. 
Fort Stockton, Texas 
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ALF Clients Have Been Crashing That Door For 20 Years... 
There's A Check For You Waiting To Go In This Picture 


A $15,000 POST serial? A tremendous Broadway smash hit and a $150,000 movie sale? A $5,000 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL series? Do you think these choices are beyond you? Well, they weren’t 
beyond ALF clients who rode to glory on them in ’53—and on many other exciting sales ranging from 
a $1,250 short story and another serial, to two first book sales in one day. 


suns vee 


Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling professional 
writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, let 
me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build vou up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














November Number Timely 
Sir: 

Your November number could not have been 
more timely for me; it came when, for the first 
time, I was faced with the problem of book 
selling. My first book, Mood-Songs and Peopled 
Doorways, has just been published, and—some- 
thing I did not contemplate at all—I find I am 
in the bookselling business, along with my pub- 
lisher. 

Faced with this proposition, I sat gawking 
about when along came your November maga- 
zine with just what I needed to show me my 
position in this game. I refer to your excellent 
lead article by Margaret Young, “Can I Help 
Scil My Book?” and “We Need the Writer’s 
Help.” Your article “Fight for These Terms. . .” 
was equally valuable but it came a little late for 
me. 

I consider your November number worth all 
I have paid for WritEer’s Diczest—and I have 
been taking it quite a few years. 

Roy L. MEYERS 
Box 71 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


No More Sludge, Please 
Sir: 

I don’t know whether “I Can Help Sell My 
Book” or not, but I do know that you can’t 
help losing readers if you continue printing com- 
pletely useless articles like that. Congressional 
investigations, verbatim reports of writers’ meet- 
ings, articles on income tax for writers, and advice 
to the arrived novelist are nothing but space- 
consuming sludge to 75% of your readers. Give 
us how-to articles, hints on plotting, etc. 

E. Evans, Jr. 
505 Pleasant Dr. 
Durham, N. C. 


¢ No issue goes to press without three to five 
articles of the type Reader Evans wants from 
us. We would be doing our readers a dis- 
service, however, if we let them forget that 
there’s a world outside their lonely offices and 
dens and attics. The recent Congressional in- 
vestigations alone are proof enough that the 
world hasn’t forgotten the free-lance writer. 


—Ed. 


S. O. S. 
Sir: 

Can any “Forum” reader supply me with a 
copy of Complete Sports (Stadium Corp.), Janu- 
ary, 1953, issue? I’ve tried every other method 
for securing the magazine in question—which was 
the next to last issue before suspension. 

R. W. NEALEY 
139 Mason St. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Thanks For Fisher 
Sir: 

Thanks for “Who Asked You to Publish?” by 
Vardis Fisher. It’s a fine article, in which many 
questions plaguing the embryo writer are an- 
swered. 

Ceci P. Mack 
70 Wineva Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


No Hope For Us 
Sir: 

What in blazes is Vardis Fisher trying to do 
—corner the market for the “oldies” by ripping 
every shred of hope from the beginner? 

Mrs. RoBert BROCKELBANK 
107 Oimsted St. 
East Hartford, Conn. 


He Mad About Something? 
Sir: 

What’s wrong with Vard? He mad about 
something? Anyway, I admired your honesty in 
printing his statement about our trade magazines. 
And you can see by my sore-wrought subscrip- 
tion price that I didn’t believe a word of it! 

JAMES EpwarpD PHILLIPS 
Shell Apartment Hotel, Apt. 6 
43% Windward Ave. 
Venice, Calif. 


A Bit Of A Rhubarb 
Sir: 

Since I saw Louise Boggess’ article in ms. form, 
I was surprised to find her paragraph mention- 
ing the interview with me for the Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times in the article “Can I Help Sell 
My Book?” and credited to Margaret Young. I 
am sure this must have embarrassed Miss Young 
as much as it dismayed Mrs. Boggess. 

I enjoyed your artist’s imaginative treatment 
of my “Monkey” (he’s really an ordinary cat, 
if extraordinarily intelligent!). However, in all 
fairness to your readers as well as to Mrs. Bog- 
gess, I would like to report that in getting facts 
for an interview she always stresses that the 
reader wants to know in what ways the writer is 
like himself rather than encourages the writer to 
make like a character. Her woman’s page read- 
ers, for instance, usually want to know how a 
woman can run a house, have a successful mar- 
riage, and write, too. 

VircintiA NriELSEN McCALi 

Qtrs. No. 4, N. A. S. 

Alameda, Calif. 
e If you read “Can I Help Sell My Book?” 
you may remember the long quote from Mrs. 
Boggess, publicity director for the Northern 
California branch of the Authors Guild. This 
excerpt was from the unpublished manuscript 
to which Mrs. McCall refers. Mrs. Boggess 
was paid for material of hers that WRITER’S 
DicEst published.—Ed. 
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EARNS $200 
ALTHOUGH 


LESS THAN 

HALFWAY 

THROUGH 
COURSE 


“Since enrolling in the 
N.1.A., several of my 
features were published 
by the ‘Boston Globe’. 
I was thrilled when I 
saw my name in print! 
After my tenth assign- 
ment, I applied for a 
position on a local 
weekly newspaper and 
have since earned $200, 
in publicity and adver- 
tising writing.’’—Eliza- 
beth Kagen, 1330 Com- 
monwealth Ave., All- 
ston 34, Mass. 





N.I.A. GETS 
YOUNG WRITER 


STARTED 
EARNING MONEY 


“I sold two short sto- 
ries to Motor Boat 
Magazine, and the 
checks I received paid 
for my N.1.A. Course 
and a typewriter. Fs 
nothing can pay for 
the help N.1.A. Train- 
ing has given me in 
overcoming the inertia 
which sits down with 
me at my typewriter. 
Those regular assign- 
ments, coming with 
the inevitability of 
home runs at a Yan- 
kee game, have pro- 
uced results.’’— 


re K. Ward, 364 


CAN'T YOU WRITE? 


much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to 
taking the first step. 
Many are convinced that the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business affairs, stories, sports, hobbies, 
social matters, travels, local, club and church activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of checks for 
$25, $50, $100 and more go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story, is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the course of practi- 
cal criticism—a training that turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of actual assignments given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you 
learn by doing, not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted by editors. Above all you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below, today. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 

e., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by State 
of New York). 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or »bligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest. 


Miss 
DE PPR TT Tree Ter ToT Tree ree eT ee TT eee Te 
Mr. J 


[] Check here if Veteran 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 




















look for 
the slogan 


A THRILLING PUBLICATION 


Soccernet 


on the magazine covers of 


THE 
THRILLING 
FICTION 
GROUP 


a good market for 
manuscripts in 1954 
mw BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


m STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
m BEST BOOKS, INC. 


10 East 40th Street, New ¥ ork 16, N.Y. 
































ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritiING PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














Revise That Record 
Sir: 

Please set the record straight. By using only 
part of my article (“Revise That Roast’) in the 
November issue, you failed to make it clear that 
I was satirizing only certain big slick editors who 
give out article assignments, then fail to buy. 

My point was that, in dealing with the slicks, 
the average professional is just as well off to 
skip outlines. If he knocks himself out on an 
article that he, personally, is enthusiastic about 
and submits cold through his agent, he has a 
better chance to sell it. 

My satire was definitely not slanted at that 
honorable group of non-slick editors whose assign- 
ments are almost always solid gold. The ones 
I know are top-drawer human beings for whom 
I have a personal affection. They are seldom 
guilty of the practices found in certain slick 
sweatshops. 

JuLes ARCHER 
Pine Plains, N. Y. 


Gripe Of The Month 
Sir: 

Writers would make an editor’s job much 

easier if they would: 

—start each new chapter with a new page. 

—watch the condition of ribbon and change 
it before the typing becomes faint and hard 
to read. 

—not submit illegible carbon copies. 

—not bind manuscripts. 

—hbe certain to type name and address on the 
first page of the manuscript, as well as on 
the cover page. 

—leave adequate margins top and bottom and 
on both sides. 

—not change typewriter midway, making ac- 
curate word counts almost impossible. 

Marcaret F. PAwL 
Manuscript Editor 
Gold Medal Books 


67 W. 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 4 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 6C pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don't market haphazardly and write blind! Write for our free detailed circular 
if you want results: before sending your ance script. % 
can 


yo be we 
help you. “Comprehensive sales and editorial aid’ for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate morkets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


The fee is very low If you want to 
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Top School Adviser 


Falls For Writing Course... 


And Loves It! 


"| want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing." (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 

This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 

WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 

WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 

As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collabora- 
tion under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as successful 
writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people to WRITE, 
and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these assignments prepared 
by Jack Woodford and based on his famous book for writers — TRIAL 
AND ERROR — WRITING AND SELLING (highly praised by 
Louis Bromfield, Arnold Gingrich, Burton Rascoe and many other 
authorities). 

The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a 
nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 








HOW SUCCESSFUL 
IS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE COURSE YOU 
INTEND TO TAKE? 


The author of this 
course is one of the most 
successful commercial 
writers America has ever 





JACK WOODFORD 


produced ... Jack 
Woodford, author of 
over 2,000 short stories 
and more than 40 pub- 
lished books, author of 
the NYS course and the 
famous and foremost 
writing text TRIAL 
AND ERROR (WRIT- 
ING AND SELLING). 








YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the work. ) 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
ks — and a major book club choice — all for 
one NYS graduate. 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers, 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Established 1934 as Supervised Story Writing 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR FAR LESS THAN 
THREE FIGURES. 


sreseeeeeenen Cru THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 




















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








To the WRITER'S DIGEST FAMILY 
May you have continued success 
throughout 1954! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Former editor of Common Ground, 
who developed authors whose books 
became Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lections, Life-in-America and Harper 
Prize Novel Award winners, will take 
on a few promising writers for criti- 
cism and serious work. 


Terms on request. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 


105 Walnut Avenue Cranford, N. J. 








PROMPT EXPERT TYPING 


Book Length Manuscripts, 60c 
per thousand words plus postage. 


JOAN KOERNER 


107 Hampshire Avenue Audubon, N. J. 








Use the services of 
an experienced juvenile 
editor and coach 


Write today for details of services 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 











Finally—A Few Kind Words 
Sir: 

As a member of the Authors’ Guild since its 
inception, I must rise to the defense of the Guild 
against Frank M. Simison’s attack published in 
your October issue. 


From the tenor of Mr. Simison’s letter, I judge 
that he probably expected the Guild to help him 
with advice and information on problems of the 
beginning writer, what and how to write, the 
way to prepare mss., guidance as to style, etc. 


These are not functions of the Guild. The 
Authors’ Guild is an organization of professional 
writers, who are presumed to know the funda- 
mentals of their business. What Mr. Simison’s 
$25 entitles him to—and what I’m sure he’ll get 
if he requests it—is advice and information on: 

Copyright ; 


His rights, and how to protect them; 
Agents and their standing; 


And, in general, help in getting the proper 
commercial recompense out of his work. 


In the American Writer, the. monthly bulletin 
of the Authors’ League, he will find discussions 
of many phases of the writing craft; of reprints, 
radio, television and movie rights, plus up-to- 
date gossip on publishing chops and changes in 
periodicals and book-production. All done by 
top names in the writing business. 


Further, if Mr. Simison will write for it, the 
Guild will send him its magazine directory—a 
thorough and exhaustive study of periodical mar- 
kets, editorial requirements, prices and policies. 


And if Mr. Simison finds himself getting a raw 
deal from an agent, an editor, or a publisher, 
the Guild will go to bat for him. (It went to bat 
for me once and got me a $750 check for some 
articles that had been rejected despite a “firm 
order.” That one check would pay my dues for 
30 years.) 


Mr. Simison was professional enough to satisfy 
the Guild’s minimum requirements for regular 
membership—but evidently not professionally- 
minded enough to understand the Guild’s pur- 
pose and operations. 


No, I am not an officer or employee of the 
Guild, just an old member who believes it its 
doing its job—and who thinks Mr. Simison will 
find his job smoother and more remunerative if 
he uses the Authors’ Guild to serve him as it is 
intended to serve. 

BERTON BRALEY 
111 West 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 


sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. 
DOROTHY COLLETT 


8117 Goodland Ave. 


8 


Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 


i Mi, Md 


“I’m Agin’ ” 
Sir: 

Both Frank Simison and Robert Rosekrans 
have my sympathy and understanding. I’ve been 
getting some of the same off and on ever since I 
joined the Authors’ Guild in July, 1939. At one 
time they even forgot I was a member and sent 
me another application blank when I approached 
them with a question. 


In October, 1952, I wrote a letter concerning 
one of my contract problems. This and subse- 
quent letters were ignored. Instead I received a 
bill for $25 for the next year’s dues. I returned 
it, insisting on a reply to my letters before shell- 
ing out more dough. More statements flowed in, 
but no answer. 


Finally, early this year, came a letter of apol- 
ogy and an offer of six months’ free membership 
to “recompense” me. By then, though, I’d found 
the answer to my problem elsewhere and wasn’t 
interested. Regularly I receive statements and 
ballots and regularly I dump them in File 13. 
Vardis Fisher to the contrary, I’ve lost my origi- 
nal enthusiasm for the Guild. 


I like being a member of the Mystery Writers 
of America. You write a letter and you get an 
answer by return mail. The members, officers, 
directors, and guys like you and me, are all 
down-to-earth people who haven’t lost the com- 
mon touch. 

HarMON BELLAMY 
588 Dickinson Street 
Springfield 8, Mass. 


Just A Suggestion 
Sir: 

Had Robert L. Rosekrans, who complained 
about the Authors League in November’s 
“Forum,” consulted the League first, he’d have 
wound up with an agent he wouldn’t have had 
to track down. This is one service they rendered 
for me which was worth the $25 dues. But, in 
all fairness, I’m wondering if I could have ob- 
tained the same results through the mail. Miss 
Sillcox was too busy to see me, which was okay 
as I was too busy to see her, and we settled the 
agent situation over the telephone. 


Since I, like Mr. Rosekrans, cannot get to 
New York for the League’s stimulating meetings, 
I have written them as a self-appointed repre- 
sentative of many out-of-town authors who feel 
$25 is pretty stiff for members who cannot take 
advantage of all the League’s facilities. If there 
were a type of out-of-town limited membership 
for $10, plus an additional fee for any meetings 
the out-of-town member might get to, a large 
new group of members might be formed. 


Come on, Authors League, give the out-of- 
towners a break and watch those $10 bills roll in! 
HELEN G. SutTINn 
153 Manning Blvd. 
Albany 3, N. Y. 





BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO 
ALL WRITERS EVERYWHERE, FROM COLUMBIA 
PUBLICATIONS, INC., 241 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. LOUIS H. SILBERKLEIT, 
PUBLISHER, ROBERT W. LOWNDES, EDITOR. 















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


The critic who wrote the prize winning novel The Devil’s 
Handmaidens, plus 6 textbooks (See pg. ??) and who is in- 
cluded in WHO’S WHO IN THE M WEST, has spent 17 
years helping writers break into print. Her services ar avail- 
able by mail, or personally conducted classes in Chicago. 


Dundee Rd., Mildred |. Reid, Northbrook, Illinois 
SIXTH ANNUAL 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE AND WORKSHOP 
January 28-30 


Three full days of lectures and workshops by outstanding 
Christian editors and writers. $50 prize contest. Registra- 
tion only $10 before January 10 


Write CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


MARSH TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, Poetry, Letters, Speeches, Bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates Prompt Delivery 


P. O. Box 8365 Chicago 80, Illinois 
Phone: Livingston 8-6774 Call evenings 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT 
FICTION LIBRARY 


Three Valuable Short-Short Story Anthologies 
1952 ANTHOLOGY GF BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
A symposium of 33 pe new short-shorts of romance, 
adventure, intrigue, stery, and most of them wi 
an O. Henry — e volume also contains bio- 
graphical sketches plus a discussion of short-short tech- 
nique by the editor. 


POSTPAID — $2.50 
1953 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
This is the second anthology in the annual series edited 
by Robert Oberfirst. The short-shorts re resented con- 
tain fresh, original ideas. The editor's notions on 
‘‘gimmick’’ short-shorts are analyzed in the FORE- 
WORD. A must for all short-short story writers. 


POSTPAID — $3.00 
1954 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST ORIGINAL SHORT-SHORTS 


Edited by Robert Oberfirst 
Now in preparation. This forthcoming edition promises 
to contain the best short-shorts in the series. A few 
more short-shorts up to .1500 words are still needed. 
Outstanding, original, unpublished short-shorts are 
wanted by the editor. Advance orders. 


POSTPAID — $3.00 
Complete set of above books — $7.75 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 fcr 
two years; £'50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established in 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 





If you have a@ typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Other Mary Gardner 
Sir: 

I write confessions, and my name is Mary 
Gardner, too. My sales so far don’t compare 
with those reported in the article “I Sell Con- 
fessions” (W.D., October), but I have hopes. 

I want to put in a big plug for the courtesy 
and encouragement given out by confession edi- 
tors, especially Mary Rollins (Real Story), Hazel 
Berge (Modern Romances), Betty Phares (Your 
Romance), and Florence Schetty (True Life 
Stories). Not one of them has ever returned a 
story of mine with an old-fashioned rejection slip 
unadorned. It’s a nice field to be*working in. 

I’m not sure whether it’s good or bad to 
have two Mary Gardners writing confessions. For 
a few minutes after I read the article I felt as 
if I’d been robbed. Even now, more rationally, it 
seems to me that there may be some confusion 
in editorial offices, with one Mary Gardner 
selling regularly and the other at least corre- 
sponding briskly. What to do about it? 

Mary R. GARDNER 
875 Burr Ave. 
Winnetka, III. 


Letter From South Africa 
Sir: 

In your September issue, L. Sprague de Camp 
says that “the earth has now been explored, or 
at least flown over” to such an extent that stories 
of unknown tracts are taboo. 

Mr. de Camp’s knowledge of such things is 
either confined to his home state or otherwise 
very rudimentary as far as Darkest Africa is 
concerned. 

In this vast continent secluded spots are still 
to be found where civilization has not even 
reached the embryo stage and where disciples of 
Rider Haggard may well find sufficient adven- 
ture to confound Mr. de Camp’s_ textbook 
erudition regarding what “plausible sites” are 
left for fantastic stories. 

Henry A. STEYN 
“Kia-ora” 

6 Park Street 
Beaufort West 
Cape Province 
South Africa 





Menhunting Department: Mrs. Charles A. 
Owens, 1420 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo., 
wants to contact Arthur R. Lutch, formerly of 
Boston, Mass.; Earle C. Bergman, 1255 North 
Gordon St., Hollywood 38, Calif., is looking 
for John G. Parry, formerly at 529 S.W. 7th 
Court, Miami, Fla. 








IT'S YOUR MOVE 
PREPARE YOURSELF FOR A CAREER AS A WRITER 


by enrolling in the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP. 
‘ollow Miss Bloom’s tested, proved Reip Her expert, 
personal, step-by-step guidance will you produce 
Stories that bring checks instead of rejection slips. What 
do others say? Here’s a sample: 
“‘What a wonderful report! I am more impressed than 
ever by the thoroughness, care and discernment you 
have put into it. Boyohboy, did I get my money's 
worth! The pointers you have given me here will carry 
over into all the books to come. 
Jean Sanders, Boston, Mass. 


THIS SYSTEM WORKS! 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College and in her own classes, 
and she has sold hundreds of her own mss to all kinds of 
markets including the top slicks. Her methods are based 
on TODAY’S aopeeens. Sh. works with YOU as a class 
of one, and she keeps in miad your particular background, 
needs, problems and wishes, as she helps you, step by step, 
to write the best stories of which et are aoe. ONE 

ALE TO A SECONDARY MAR re 
YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR Ww. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism ... Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 27, Calif. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 













































If you're selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and reaching the markets 
you’ve always wanted to reach, there’s every possibility that 1954 will be happy. 
You’re doing fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 





But if 1953 was an empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and there’s 
no logical reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be 
different, that pleasant wish friends shouted at you one midnight recently isn’t quite 
so likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right by 
admitting one of two things: 

. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 

. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 

Our business, as you may have heard, is correct manuscript marketing and the 
unraveling of snarled-up techniques. The dispatch to us of some of your material, 
therefore, may be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been 
mentioning. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We 
drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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No tricky head or clever blurb—quite literally “how to 
plot a novel” by a gal who’s sold seven in seven years. 


How to Plot a Novel 


By Patricia McGerr 


i juty, 1951, I put a clean sheet of 
paper in my typewriter and tapped out 
these words: 


Ellen stirred uneasily in her bed. In a hazy 
suspension between waking and sleeping she had 
difficulty remembering where she was _ until, 
opening her eyes, she could see in the half light 
of dawn the familiar objects of her own room. 
Not fully roused from her dreaming, she moved 
her gaze from the cluttered dressing table to 
seek, as she so often did when she woke at an 
unusual hour, the smooth counterpane of the 
other twin bed. Only this morning it was not 
smooth. The spread was neatly folded at the 
foot, the blanket was pushed aside, nearly fallen 
to the floor, and the sheet half covered, half re- 
vealed a broad bare back. Oh, God! she thought. 
A man. Not here. Not in the home of my chil- 
dren. 


The anguish of the thought brought her fully 
awake, and she knew at once where she was and 
why and all the things she had known when she 
went to bed. Her eyes climbed upward to the 
man’s neck and hairline, above which the crisply 
curling black tangle was both strange and well 
known, as if she had brought the memory of it 
from the depth of her dreaming. This is Edward, 


she told herself. My husband. The father of my 
son and my daughter. He has a right to sleep in 
that bed, where for twelve years no man has lain. 
And because she was so unsure about what rights 
he did now have, she repeated half aloud, “This 
is Edward. My husband.” 
Then I put the paper in a cardboard box 
and labeled the box “The Missing Years.” 
In July, 1953, a novel with that title, open- 
ing with those words, arrived in the book- 
stores. The work procedures followed be- 
tween those two midsummer dates were 
learned the hard way, through trial and 
error on six previous books. By setting them 
down here I hope to provide a shortcut for 
you who are about to begin your first novel. 
When I wrote the first words of that 
seventh book I had my basic idea and 
nothing more. I wanted to write the story 
of a wife whose husband deserts her and, 
12 years later, returns. Why he left, why 
he came back, what happened to her in 
his absence, what kind of people they were 
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—these were things I had to find out. I 
could go ahead and write the book, think- 
ing it out as I went along, facing each 
problem as it came up. Or I could put off 
the writing until I had made careful prep- 
arations and solved every problem in ad- 
vance. 


I used the first method on my first book 
(Pick Your Victim: 1946) simply because 
I didn’t know there was any other. I 
thought of the idea on a Sunday, started to 
write it on Monday. My only guide was 
a listing of the chapters with each one 
summed up in two or three words like 
“Whipple Drinks,” “Beauty Contest,” and 
“Bertha Goes Overboard.” But the work 
I failed to do in the beginning added up 
to much more work at the end. That book 
had to be almost completely rewritten twice 
before publication. 


Then I heard about outlines and, except 
for minor revisions, the initial draft has 
been the final one for every book since the 
first. After trying various ratios, I’ve con- 
cluded that the best results come from 
dividing my time, roughly, 25 percent for 
preparation and 75 percent for writing. 
The Missing Years was in the works for 
18 months (don’t let those July to July 
dates mislead you—during the last half 
year it was being edited, printed, etc.). 
This meant that more than four months 
went by before a third paragraph was 
added to the first two. By that time the 
box was bulging with material. 


The first step was to get a clear idea 
of the story I wanted to tell, how much 
ground I wanted to cover, what points I 
wanted to make. A novel should have not 
a moral exactly, but some significance. I 
had to decide what was to be the signi- 
ficance of this book and how best to get it 
across. For several weeks I sat and thought, 
lay in bed and thought, took long walks 
and thought. I also did what I could in 
the way of pump-priming. I read dozens 
of books about marriage, broken homes, 
careers for women, everything even re- 
motely related to my theme. I read them 
not so much for the facts they contained 
as for the ideas they stimulated. More 
useful even than the reading was the talk- 
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ing. “What should a woman do when her 
husband walks out?” became my favorite 
conversational gambit. The debates and 
discussions it started furnished many fresh 
slants and provided a good index of the 
problem’s interest value. 


At the end of this period I was ready 
to write the synopsis—a 5000-word sum- 
mary of the main plot line. It made no 
attempt to arrange the story in sequence 
as it would appear in the book. Rather it 
was divided into general headings, with 
each aspect of the heroine’s problem dealt 
with separately, even though they would 
overlap and dovetail in the final writing. 
One section, for instance, dealt with her 
economic progress, another with her emo- 
tional pressures, a third with her social em- 
barrassments. 

The plot on paper, the next step was 
character. Of course I don’t suggest that 
you can plot in a vacuum, without regard 
to your characters, or that when you go on 
to your characters you will stop thinking 
about your plot. It is more a matter of 
focusing on one while the other simmers 
in the background. In working on the 
characters I have found it useful to do 
three separate jobs on each one: 1) straight 
biography; 2) physical description; and 
3) psychological analysis. 

No. 1 is a “Who’s Who” type collection 
of the principal facts, dates and places in 
the character’s life, including family back- 
ground, education, jobs, marriages, military 
service, etc. No. 2 sets forth the details of 
height, weight, coloring and dress, with a 
special note on any idiosyncrasies, manner- 
isms and manifestations of nervousness or 
excitement. Both these are relatively brief 
and factual. 


The third sketch is much longer, more 
comprehensive and by far the most im- 
portant. I try to get down not only what 
kind of a person this is but also what made 
him that way. It is not enough to say a 
man is ambitious. I must also discover the 
early roots of his ambition and the goals 
toward which it is directed, as well as the 
ways in which it is shown. The more com- 
plex the character, the more difficult will 
be this part of the novelist’s taskk—and the 
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more imperative that it be properly done. 

The most complicated character I ever 
dealt with was a man named Larry Rock 
(Follow, As the Night: 1950). I had to 
make him capable of cold-blooded murder 
and yet able to hold the heroine’s love and 
the reader’s sympathy. To accomplish this 
paradox it was necessary to go way back 
to his childhood and trace the pressures 
that had twisted his ego, made him at once 
vicious and lovable. I wrote reams about 
him that never got into the book—or got 
there only by implication and suggestion— 
but this writing helped me to understand 
Larry and, more important, to pass this 
understanding along to the reader. I was 
recently reminded of my struggle by a 
letter from a French producer who is 
turning the book into a movie. Larry is 
giving him a hard time too. “I can cast 
the four women with ease,” he wrote me, 
“but I am determined to find for Larry 
an actor who can walk the thin tightrope 
between hero and villain.” 





In creating the husband of The Missing 
Years, I had a comparable difficulty. To 
clarify and emphasize it, I wrote myself 
this note of warning: “My main problem is 
Ned. I can probably cope with Ellen. But 
the essential thing is to make Ned attrac- 
tive not only to Ellen but to the reader. 
On the reader’s ability to understand his 
pull hangs the story’s whole motivation. 
And if the reader is to find him attractive, 
so must I. Hence, it is not enough to make 
him a charming weakling who may appeal 





to some women but not to me. There 
must be in him enough strength to appeal 
to everyone. My problem is this—to re- 
concile the qualities that attract with the 
qualities that make him capable of desert- 
ing a pregnant wife and child and then 
returning to them. I’ve got to make him 
behave like a thoroughgoing heel and yet 
not lose all reader sympathy. Can it be 
done? It must!” 

For the effort that went into this char- 
acterization I felt rewarded by the verdict 
of the critics. What I was trying to do 
and how it was brought about is most 
fully expressed in New York Herald-Tri- 
bune’s review: “Perhaps the best portrait 
is that of Ned Clement. In him Miss 
McGerr has created a completely recogniz- 
able individual. He has charm, he has an 
appetite and a flair for life; he rebels 
against the bit and rein. Marriage meant 
responsibilities and these he accepted but 
not at the price of snuffing out the spark 
of his vitality. To his wife, brought up in 








a conventional, affluent home, he was a 
gay companion, a tender lover but not a 
good provider, or, rather, not a steady one. 
As he himself ruefully put it, he continually 
let her down. ‘You’ve got neat ideas,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know whether you brought 
them from home or got them out of books. 
And the trouble is, I’m not neat. I can’t 
fit into any patterns. I’ll work at it though, 
if it means so much to you.’ ” 

My heroine was easier to handle since 
a deserted wife and mother is a natural for 
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“You could be famous when I write my memoir.” 


sympathy. I find a note of warning about 
her, however, this one dealing with the 
vital problem of reader identification. “The 
reader,” I reminded myself, “must have a 
real emotional response to her problems, 
her love affairs, her children. The woman 
reader should be able to put herself in 
Ellen’s place, to become involved in her 
troubles. The man reader must feel pro- 
tective toward her. So while she must have 
faults, be somewhat to blame for the 
breakup, it must be always human weak- 
ness, never a shrewish temper. Since the 
story is told from her viewpoint, her own 
recognition of her faults can help hold 
sympathy.” 

Does it seem that I am giving too much 
attention to the element of character? In 
my opinion, it’s a point that cannot be 
overemphasized. On the strength of your 
characters your whole novel will stand or 
fall. If you know and understand them 
thoroughly, they will do much of your work 
for you. Much of your plot trouble will 
disappear because they—by reason of the 
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kind of people they are—will react to cir- 
cumstances in specific ways and thereby 
carry your plot forward. 

A key scene in The Missing Years was 
that leading to the desertion. To make a 
man who is not a villain leave a wife preg- 
nant and penniless is a tricky problem. 
Given a different couple, it might have 
been impossible. With Ned and Ellen, it 
evolved naturally. What I did was set his 
gambler’s spirit in conflict with her craving 
for security and let them take it from there. 
It was in character for him to quit his job 
on a whim, equally in character for her to 
protest. The logic of his subsequent actions 
is summed up later in the book: 


With the complete picture now before her 
(thus ran Ellen’s thoughts in retrospect), she 
could understand his leaving her, could see it as 
a kind of chain reaction in which each step made 
the next imperative so that once the motion had 
begun there could be no turning back. His in- 
tentions, when he drew the money from the bank, 
had been good if unwise. His reaction to losing 
it could have been predicted. The one thing he 
could not do was take help from Ellen’s mother. 
Rather than face this, he went away. And, hav- 
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ing gone, each month he stayed made his return- 
ing more difficult. So many arguments had cen- 
tered around her thrift versus his irresponsibility 
that he could well believe she placed security 
above all else, that until he could bring her this 
he had better stay away. . . . He—being the 
kind of man he was, faced with a certain com- 
bination of circumstances—could hardly have 
chosen any other course. 

This dependence of plot on character 
can find illustration throughout the book. 
There’s one part in which Ellen steps mo- 
mentarily out of character (under the dual 
pressure of a report of Ned’s infidelity plus 
an unfair besmirching of her own reputa- 
tion) to go off on a weekend with another 
man. With the trip barely under way, her 
native sense of virtue and conventionality 
reasserts itself and, since the man is an im- 
portant contact, presents a serious problem. 
I stayed strictly on the sidelines. You got 
yourself into this, I told her, now let’s see 
if you can wiggle out. I was quite proud 
of the way Ellen handled the situation. 


Dialogue is particularly an outgrowth of 
character. If you are a writer who finds 
dialogue difficult to write, your real solu- 
tion may lie in getting on more intimate 
terms with your characters. Once you make 
people breathe, it’s not so hard to make 
them talk. First, of course, you must have 
the actual “meat” of the scene clear in 
your mind—the information the dialogue is 
to convey, the action to which it must lead. 
But the words they use, the reasoning they 
follow, the way they express their ideas 
will, in each case, be inherent in the char- 
acters. If you’ve gotten inside your hero, 
you'll find yourself speaking his lines aloud, 
saying them first, then writing them down. 

There are many ways, for instance, for a 
man to announce he’s left a much-needed 
job. Ned, being Ned, puts it jauntily: “I 
quit—resigned—turned in my badge— 
whatever you want to call it. Me and the 
government of this sovereign state won’t 
be keeping company any more.” Again, 
his curtain speech, the line on which he 
slams the door, is not only typical of 
his casualness but takes a parting shot at 
her practicality: “So long. Don’t wait up. 
You’ll only waste the electricity.” 

When the twin jobs of plotting and 
characterization are done, you have fin- 





ished a creative phase. The next steps are 
more mechanical. I find it practical to 
make three outlines. The first is chrono- 
logical—a time chart showing each year 
covered by the novel. This lets me see at 
a glance where my characters are and what 
they are up to at a given time. It helps 
too to keep their ages straight, which is 
particularly important in the case of chil- 
dren. On the chart I also note significant 
events that occurred in the real world dur- 
ing each year in order to avoid such anach- 
ronisms as a too-lavish dinner table during 
food rationing and to take advantage of 
dramatic values inherent in the times. (In 
The Seven Deadly Sisters, for instance, 
some effective suspense grew from “bump- 
ing” one of the sisters from a plane when 
my chart showed a period of high-priority 
travel.) 

The second outline might be called cli- 
mactic, since it is based on the theory that 
a book needs dramatic peaks at reasonably 
regular intervals. It is useful to visualize 
the novel as a magazine serial, broken into 
four or five installments, with each one 
ending on a rising note. This outline can 
be very brief, like the five installment one 
for The Missing Years: 

I. Return, Marriage, Desertion 
II. Life with Mother, On Own, First 
Man’s Proposition 

III. End of First Man, Juvenile Delin- 

quency, Second Man’s Proposal 

IV. End of Second Man, Daughter’s 

Fantasies, Third Man’s Proposal 

V. Return of Husband, Dilemma, De- 

cision 
Such an outline is uninformative. But it 
serves as a key to grouping parts of the 
plot so that each section has action, interest 
and meaning, plus some element of sus- 
pense (in this case, romantic) that will 
carry over to the next section. 

The final outline is a chapter-by-chapter 
breakdown. Its main object is not to re- 
peat details of action already contained in 
the general plot summary but to make 
clear the particular function each chapter 
is to serve—how it forwards the plot, what 
it reveals about the characters, what light 
it throws on the novel’s significance. The 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Cash in on 1954’s 


$35,000,000 


You’re a writer. 


You have a better chance to win the 


Here’s a double feature on contesting—one article by all- 


By Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr. 


AKE THE Legs. They live in a small 
peal in Pennsylvania. Mrs. Lee chose 
contesting as her hobby, instead of bridge or 
golf or collecting whatnots. She learned to 
write the kind of entries that are winning, 
so she started to win. Mr. Lee became 
interested. Some winnings trickled his way. 

On the morning of September 15, 1953, 
Mrs. Lee heard her name announced over 
the radio as winner of the first prize of 
$1,000 in cash, $100 in groceries and a 
year’s supply of the sponsor’s product in a 
soap statement contest. In the afternoon, 
Mr. Lee received a special delivery letter 
with the news that he had won an auto- 
mobile. 

Mrs. John Smith down in Alabama won 
top prize in a soft drink contest—royalties 
from 44 Texas oil wells. If the “John 


Smith” has a rigged up ring, let me assure 
you that I know the lady and she is re- 
ceiving her royalties from the gushers. 
George Hill of Seattle, Washington, re- 
cently wrote me about winning $200 in a 
slogan contest. This was his 1,743rd win. 


Every year, the big commercial contest 
sponsors award prizes of cash, homes, cars, 
mink coats, cruises and household appli- 
ances down to clown make-up kits for 
statements, names, slogans, last lines to 
jingles and limericks, recipes, quiz ques- 
tions, etc. A spokesman for the Reuben H. 
Donnelley organization, with contest judg- 
ing agencies in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles, predicts that the prizes given 
in 1954 may top $35,000,000. 

Who will win these prizes? Homemakers 
bag most of the loot. America’s biggest 
winner is Mrs. Middle-Class Housewife: 
alert, thirty-ish, has three kids, buys the 
products, is a high school graduate, likes 
words, is delighted with her hobby and is 
jeered at by friend hubby until she wins 
a tenner, a trip for two or a car. 

You can win in commercial contests if 
you enter often, obey the rules and avoid 
the obvious. About 50 percent of the en- 
tries in any contest fail to adhere to one or 
more of the rules. And at least 90 percent 


(Continued on page 72) 
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| loot than any housewife, truck driver, or accountant. 
time big-winner W. S. Shepherd, the other by a beginner , 
who’s had 7 wins out of 10 tries. 
By Loella Lacefield 
test F : . : os 
ars. H WAS SITTING in my kitchen worrying Since I couldn’t go back to radio writing, 
pli- about the high cost of hospital bills I did the next best thing . . . I became one 
= when the doorbell rang. of America’s million contesters. I had 
to I had won—not cash this time, but some- no idea that I would be competing against 
~— thing almost as good. Two prize certificates 20,000,000 yearly entries from 1,000,000 
H. worth a collection of Wilson sports equip- housewives, truck drivers, accountants, law- 
de ment just right for a couple of rowdy pre- yers and what have you. I thought that all 
ad school boys. I had to do was dash off “I like Ivory Soap 
en To them, it was better than Christmas. because .” in 25 words or less, and 
a * Procter and Gamble would beat their way 
I was still just an average housewife, . ‘ 4 
Ts ‘ : ‘ . to my door with a prize. I was wrong. All! 
ra weighed down with higher than average I ite, Reagan Fe in ir 
est : ‘ got out of my first contest entries were 
: bills. But I was also a new contester who . ; : P as 
™ iret ;. 4. mimeographed lists of winners that didn’t 
‘ had won four prizes out of five tries in less. 
he include me. 
than two months. i age , ; 
- ; ee a , Maybe there was more to this contest 
te Those wins didn’t “just happen. They business than met the eye. I started digging 
rad were the result of what Betty Bullion, to find out. 
$5,000 Miss Curity winner, calls a year The logical place to begin my spade 
if of “Search and Research. work was the County Library. The Readers’ 
d When I came home from a bout with Guide to Periodical Literature netted me a 
polio, we were in a financial hole. My hus- contesting article in an old issue of Collier’s 
a band had a good job, but it wouldn’t stretch magazine. It produced the name of an all- 
an to meet the added cost of housekeeper and time “big timer,” Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr. 


wheelchair. What was needed was some 
extra money, fast. 


A late issue of Wrrrer’s Dicest supplied 
his advertisement, address and offer to send 
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a free copy of “Shepherd’s Confidential 
Contest Bulletin.” 

Writing to Shepherd was the smartest 
thing I have done, contest-wise. It brought 
not only the “Contest Bulletin,’ which 
helped me keep up with current contests, 
but a suggestion from Shepherd that I ap- 
ply to Mrs. Louise Prentice of the National 
Contesters Association to become one of 
their 25 Winsiders. I could qualify, he 
said, because of my recent illness. If I were 
accepted, the ConteSTARS, as NCA mem- 
bers are called, would “adopt” me for two 
years, furnishing me with all necessary 
qualifiers information on current contests 
and helpful tips on how to win them. I 
wrote to Mrs. Prentice and her reply came 
back before the week was out—I was an 
NCA Winsider. 

I pored through the envelopes of quali- 
fiers and contest information that Louise 
Prentice, Winsider director, sent me, always 
searching for that magic formula that would 
snag a prize. Then I found a glimmering 
of it in one of her letters. 

“Contesting,” Mrs. Prentice said, “is as 
scientific as any other trade. It takes a 
maximum of know-how and a minimum of 
luck to win.” 

To prove her point, she sent along the 
Townsend Course in Contest Writing, by 
George Townsend. Page one stipulates the 
qualifications necessary in a successful con- 
testant: 

1—an interest in contesting, and ambition. 

2—average intelligence. 

3—“‘stick-to-it-iveness.” 
“Contesting,” the course goes on, “is not 
a hobby for quitters. Even the most suc- 
cessful contest winners taste defeat more 
often than success.” 

Art Reiss, another contesting great, puts 
the whole subject of contesting into this 
picture frame: “There are two important 
statements you should complete before you 
start contesting in earnest— 

SPONSORS GIVE CONTESTS BE- 

CAUSE— 

I ENTER CONTESTS BECAUSE— 
A sponsor is not Santa Claus. He is a 
businessman. Basically, sponsors give con- 
tests to sell goods or obtain usable ma- 
terial.” 
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Further digging turned up the average 
sponsor’s definition of “usable material.” 
ADVERTISING IDEAS. In the past years, 
sponsors wanted testimonials. Now each 
winning entry is an advertisement that 
emphasizes that extra quality or advantage 
in the product which makes it seem superior 
to competitive products. 

That is the basic similarity in all contests. 
But it is the difference that counts, and that 
difference lies as much in who is judging as 
in who is sponsoring the contest. 

By studying entry instructions, as well as 
“Shepherd’s Bulletin” and the “Art Reiss 
Worksheet,” I found that there are five 
major judging agencies—The University of 
Minnesota Professors, R. L. Polk, Professor 
Herrold, P. & G., and the king of them 
all, the Reuben H. Donnelley trinity— 
California, Chicago and New York. Each 
agency likes a different type of entry and 
agency tastes range from almost-arty clever- 
ness to the simplest of the simple. 

California Donnelley heads the list for 
clever entries followed closely by Chicago 
Donnelley and the University of Minnesota 
Professors. Here is an example of California 
Donnelley cleverness that won a $300 Ben- 
dix washer: 

For washing clothes I prefer White, King’s Real 

Soapsuds over no-rinse chemicals because: 
Not rinse clothes? Ugh! Chemical-clogged fibers, 
like pore-clogged skins are hideous; fastidious 
White King deep-cleans safely, rinses completely, 
lets fabrics breathe! (Art Reiss Worksheet. ) 

Contrast that winner with my second 
prize winner from Ken-L-Rations, judged 
by Chicago Donnelley: 

Hunger satisfying “nothing-to-prepare’” Ken-L- 
Ration vanishes in gulps and produces year-round 
good results, plus that abounding energy so nec- 
essary during hunting season. 

Both entries are clever, but the difference 
lies in the number of selling points. The 
first has only two, while the second has five. 
Those five consumer-sellers would have been 
even more important if I had been writing 
for New York Donnelley or P. & G.—who 
like em simple but meaty. 

By analyzing “simpler than simple” win- 
ning entries I discovered one rule that you 
must not forget: be yourself, sincere and 
at home with the product you are writing 
about. Or as Art Reiss puts it in the “Gen- 
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eral Contest Bulletin,” “The best definition 
of a basic entry idea is one or more selling 
points put into the atmosphere of the en- 
trant’s everyday life.” 

That was for me. I could hardly wait 
for Quaker Oats to open their 10-word 
“Favorite Athlete” contest. Since Rocky 
Marciano was my favorite, I read every- 
thing I could find on him. Then I sent in 
two entries. Both entries won. The top 
winner showed my knowledge of him, as a 
person. 

My favorite athlete is ROCKY MARCIANO 
because: Studying ‘“Blockbuster’s” championship 
tactics, I learned requisites of true sportsmanship. 

Isn’t that simple? Try writing it some- 
time, and you will find that the “simple” 
entries are the hardest to write, especially 
when you can use only 10 words. 

Two other types of contests that seem 
easy are the Last Line Jingle Contest and 
the Name the Baby Contest. Don’t let them 
fool you. I have named babies, dogs and 
bicycles. I have slurped cartons of Lipton’s 
soup, and I still haven’t come up with a 
winner. 

Why? 

According to Mrs. T. H. Sappington, a 
Texas Rangewriter, I try too hard. Sim- 
plicity with a twist is what it takes. She 
won recently in the Dash Dog Food contest 
with a simple coined name, “L’il Gadner.” 
Lorene Welden, another consistent winner, 
pulled in a nice prize in last year’s Spiegel 
“Name the Puppy” contest with “Spiezex.” 

Here are a few other winners from past 
contests: Majorette (zinnia) won $25,000; 
Henry J (automobile) won $25,000; Spiffy 
‘the schmoo) won $20,000; Sudsabelle 
‘Swan) won $20,000; Arbadella (girl baby) 
won $5,000; M. Bracebill & Embracebelle 
won Ford Victoria; and 1952 top Spiegel 
winner: Aberdandy won a home in Florida 
and $1,000 for living expenses. 

C. M. Smith, regional Winsider Director 
and NCA ConteSTAR from Oklahoma 
City, sent me one of the jingle writers’ 
greatest aids, a thick, digest-size book called 
The Winning Entry Dictionary, No. Two, 
by All-American School of Contesting. It 
contains more than 3500 winner entries in 
both limerick and jingle contests. Until 
then, I didn’t know there was any differ- 


ence between the two contests. The first 
page of the book showed me how wrong 
I was. 

“To be successful,” it says, “limerick and 
jingle entries should be in correct meter 
(rhythm) and correct rhyme. If a limerick, 
always rhyme with the first two lines. If a 
four-line jingle, usually rhyme last (or 
fourth) line with line two. That is the type 
of rhyme signified by the title ‘Last Line 
Jingle Contest.’ ” 

Smith circled top winners of each type: 
Limerick— 

If a suggestion on baking you’d take, 
On how to bake pies, bread and cake, 
Don’t let it escape you, 

Gold Medal will make you 

1. The envy of all those who bake.— 
major prize. 

2. Bake pastries like Mother used to 
make.—major prize. 

For jingles he double circled the Old 
Dutch winners, each of whom won $1,000. 

I like Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Srid a housewife named Knight, 
I:’s so new and so fast— 

1. One rub cleans—Two shines bright. 

2. Turns Old, New! Keeps New, Bright! 

3. Hues reZOOM their delight. 

4. My “eye-cue” for home bright. 

“Notice the alliteration, the suitability, 
and the originality,’ Smith said. “Those 
are the qualities that help put your jingle 
or limerick entry into,the big money.” 

His winnerisms, as Smith calls them, 
bring me back to ConteSTAR Louise Pren- 
tice and the know-how she provided for 
me. 

Every month for a year, our mailbox 
bulged with contest news, qualifiers (qua- 
lies, to the hobbyist) and a long string of 
small pamphlets, books, like the Perma 
Rhyming Book, Winning Entry Dictionary, 
Roget’s Thesaurus, and contest bulletins 
such as “Prize Ideas,” “General Contest 
Bulletin,” “Shepherd’s Confidential Con- 
test Bulletin,” the “Art Reiss Worksheet” 
and “Contest Magazine.” 

I crammed like a high school kid just 
before term exams. I beat the bushes for 
new ideas and novel ways of saying them. 
I studied past winners and analyzed them 
until I could almost smell the fresh, 
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cleaner-than-clean odor of newly washed 
clothes. Out of the maze of facts and 
figures I absorbed, a plan of my own was 
beginning to form. I found out by talking 
with other contesters that even in discour- 
agement I wasn’t quite like them. 

I was a writer by trade. In the past, I 
had done dramatic radio work, newspaper 
features, and other articles. With each 
piece I had used a plan or plot. It had 
paid off. Why wouldn’t it pay even bigger 
dividends in contesting? 

I was different in another way, too. Most 
contesters tend to be clever. The ones I 
had met could write best for Chicago and 
California Donnelley. I was more the New 
York Donnelley type . . . simple. 

First, I set up a filing system. 

All serious contesters are “clip artists.” 
They go through every new magazine, news- 
paper and contest bulletin searching for the 
new ads and ideas that may add up to 
a winning entry. These gems are tucked 
away in folders and files to be dragged 
out when needed. Since I was new at con- 
testing, my needs were more detailed. 

I started with one large 3 by 5 card 
index box labeled and filled with entries I 
had sent (non-winners). Hopefully, I in- 
dexed another 3 by 5 file, ready for the 
winners. Those two were permanent files, 
to be used for comparison purposes. 

Then I bought four 4 by 5 card files, 
several packages of file cards and an over- 
sized tube of paper cement. I brought out 
the contest aids Mrs. Prentice, Smith and 
others had sent me. There was a boxful by 
this time, but I went through each con- 
test bulletin, magazine and letter, hunting 
for entries that had won. I found plenty. 
These were cut out, pasted on file cards, 
prizes listed, also dates of contests, and 
then filed in the indexed boxes (A to F; 
G to L; M to R; S to Z). Minor and 
major prizes in the same contests were 
given special attention and clipped together 
for study. An over-all information card 
was set up for recurring sponsors like 
Crisco, Palmolive Soap, Lux, Ivory Snow, 
etc. On this card were listed usual judges, 
likes and dislikes of the sponsors and judges, 
high points on last winners as taken from 
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the “Art Reiss Worksheet” and “Shep- 

herd’s Bulletin.” 

This was no easy job. It took me nearly 
a week to get the items sorted, clipped and 
filed. And then I still had to set up one 
very important file—the clip-as-you-go 
loose leaf idea file. In this would go all 
current ads, ideas and selling points for 
radio and TV shows sponsored by com- 
panies who had held major national 
contests. In the back, I left room for 
information on local contests. 

Finally, I stuck a piece of paper in my 
portable and outlined the 7 points on con- 
testing that seemed most important to me. 
They were: 

1—The kind of contest—specialized or 
general, last line or sentence, local or na- 
tional. 

a. Specialized contests are the one prod- 
uct type. Recent example is “Tele- 
chron Electric Clock time is the best 
time to go by because. . . .” 

b. General contest is just that—general. 
Recent example is the Ma Brown, “I 
want to go to (fill in name of any- 
where in the world you want to go) 
because. 

On national contests, use plain paper, 


C. 
any size, or file card, or authorized 
blank, but do not decorate. 

d. Locals win with some decoration. 

2—-Who is judging? 


7] 


3—What type of entry does that judge 
prefer? 

4—What particular feature has the spon- 
sor been stressing lately? (ads, TV or radio) 

Now for the research: 

5—From files take all winning entries for 
previous contests held by this company and 
judged by this agency. 

6—Remove from card file for compari- 
son my entries sent to this sponsor’s pre- 
vious contests. 

7—Study past issues of contest bulletins 
for tips on how to win. 

By the time I had worked through to 
point 7, I couldn’t wait to get back to 
point 1 and try out my plan. 

Torchy Crackers had a monthly contest 
going. Since they were national, but not as 
(Continued on page 77) 
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The 
Jewish Press 








Not a meaty market, but wide open—there’s 
steady income here for qualified free lancers. 
Markets on page 25. 


By Harold U. Ribalow 


Not Lone aco, the editor of an English- 
Jewish weekly servicing a Jewish com- 
munity down South approached a Jewish 
journalist recently returned from Israel. 
The editor met with the writer, described 
in detail what he wanted and then said, 
“Of course, we pay for articles.” The jour- 
nalist asked, “How much?” “We go as high 
as $¥0.” 

At about the same time, I was ap- 
proached by the editor who runs a widely- 
read Jewish weekly newspaper to do a 
special kind of column he wanted badly 
We corresponded at some length and fin- 
ally I produced a sample column which 
pleased the editor. He said, “Your column 
is just what we need. We may be able to 
pay $5 a column in the near future. Until 
that time, will you bear with us?” 

As I had been a Jewish editor myself 
for 15 years and a contributor to English- 


Jewish papers for nearly 20 years, I was 


not, like the journalist returned from 
Israel, too taken back. It is impossible for 
a free-lance writer to earn a living by 
writing exclusively for the English-Jewish 
press, even though there are in the United 
States, according to the American Jewish 
Year Book, more than 130 English-language 
periodicals devoted to Jewish readers. Prac- 
tically all of these are staff-written or use 
syndicated material. There are, in effect, 
fewer than 20 “commercial” magazines for 
which to write. And the average English- 
Jewish weekly that does buy free-lance 
material pays an average of $25 an article. 

Not a single Jewish journalist in America 
can be considered a “Jewish” free-lance in 
the sense that he earns his livelihood in 
this field. The most prolific, a competent 
ex-European named Alfred Werner, tried 
it for a few seasons. His wife worked and 
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he was able to devo’ * some 18 hours a day 
to meeting editors, haunting libraries, read- 
ing review copics of books and _ selling 
manuscripts. After two years he branched 
out. Now he contributes pieces on art and 
related subjects to general periodicals. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish market is a good 
secondary market for qualified writers who 
need a new area. A few free lancers I 
know who contribute to the English- Jewish 
press, although not exclusively, earn some 
$2000 a year in it. Because the magazines 
are few, it does not take long to become 
acquainted—in person or through the mails 
—with the editors, and the writer has no 
professional readers to contend with. The 
editor does not get 300 stories or features a 
week; if he gets 10 a week he is delighted. 
I have been managing editor of two leading 
Jewish journals of the past decade: Con- 
gress Weekly and The American Zionist. 
And it was a red-letter day when more than 
one article came across my desk! 

Here is a market, then, which is in dire 

need of material and which buys even 
when it knows that it is buying second-best. 
Reports are fast and, if pressed, the editors 
will pay on acceptance, although they 
much prefer to mail checks after publica- 
tion. 
‘1e English-Jewish press, 
the free-lance m'" learn—and this is not 
easy—the various heological and political 
twists of the magazines involved. Most 
Jewish magazines of stature are sponsored 
and published by national Jewish organ- 
izations. Each organization stands for some- 
thing and, most often, will not accept 
material that runs counter to its views. 
Commentary, American Jewry’s class pub- 
lication (it ranks with the Atlantic and 
Harper’s and pays $100 and up for ma- 
terial), is sponsored by the American 
Jewish Committee. Congress Weekly is 
published by the American Jewish Con- 
gress. These national organizations take 
different stands on Israel, how to fight 
anti-Semitism and other important Jewish 
issues. The writer must slant his work 
accordingly. 

Orthodox Jewish Life wants stories and 
features stressing the traditional Jewish 
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approach. But American Judaism, spon- 
sored by America’s Reform Jewish move- 
ment, will not accept stories with Orthodox 
Jewish heroes. Rabbi Sam Silver, its editor, 
tells me that he wants—desperately—ma- 
terial on Reform Jewry. The American 
Kionist, which represents the views of Gen- 
eral Zionism, as against Labor Zionism or 
Religious Zionism, will not accept what 
Jewish Frontier, the Labor Zionist paper, 
requires. These differences exist all the 
way down the line. If a book reviewer 
praises a Jewish novel with a Reform rabbi 
as a hero, the Orthodox magazine will not 
publish the review. And if a reviewer is 
favorably inclined toward a book by, say, 
David Ben-Gurion, former Prime Minister 
of Israel, leader of Israel’s Labor Party, the 
General Zionist magazine is unlikely to 
take his review. 

The English-Jewish field is limited in 
other, and more important, directions. 
The magazines publish very little fiction, 
practically no poetry or fillers, and because 
the length limit is usually 2000 words, the 
free-lance writer is forced to submit short 
features on Jewish subjects which show 
more than a casual knowledge on the part 
of the writer. He must, for $25 to $50, 
write a polemical or information-loaded 
article of a few thousand words. He must 
do it often, to make out. And if he does 
not study the magazines and understand 
their religious and political nuances, his 
chances of breaking in are nearly nil. 

Jewish magazines nearly always publish 
material of exclusive Jewish interest. Mor- 
ris Epstein, editor of World Over, the best 
Jewish juvenile in America, complains that 
few free-lancers seem to realize the fact. 
But once a writer accepts that limitation, 
he has a rather broad field. Nearly every- 
thing of interest to Jews can be sold to one 
or another magazine. Sometimes research 
on a single theme leads to more than one 
sale. 

Recently, for example, I decided that 
Israel’s postage stamps might make a good 
article. I am not a stamp collector, but 
after three days of searching out material, 
I knew all I had to know for the article. 
I visited the Israel Philatelic Agency, talked 
with the secretary of the Palestine-Israel 
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Philatelic Society, discussed the subject with 
stamp leaders and collectors. I sola an 
over-all piece on the subject to The Amer- 
ican Zionist for $150, a secondary, brief 
piece on “Religious and Traditional Motifs 
of Israel’s Stamps” to Orthodox Jewish 
Life, and a stamp column to a weekly 
newspaper. 

Also, I review books of Jewish interest in 
various journals as the books are issued. 
A few months later, I synthesize, say, the 
war novels, or the Israel novels, and sell 
a piece on that subject to one of the mag- 
azines. Thus, every book I read pays off 
in at least two ways. 

In this field, as in any other, you have to 
be imaginative and you have to work all 
the angles. Alfred Werner sold some 30 
pieces on Goethe a few years ago when 
there was a Goethe celebration. Nearly 
every piece was different, yet all dealt with 
Goethe and the Jews in one guise or an- 
other. Dr. Trude Weiss-Rosmarin, editor 
of the Jewish Spectator and a prominent 
Jewish free-lance, also writes and rewrites 
the same material often enough so that it 
pays off. 

I have edited two anthologies of Jewish 
short stories, written by American Jews, on 
American Jewish life, and including 49 
stories by 48 writers. All but a small hand- 
ful were taken from the general, or non- 
Jewish, magazines. Why? Outside of Com- 
mentary, none of the Jewish periodicals 
publish fiction with any regularity. And 
those that do tend to print tales dealing 
with anti-Semitism, a subject that can be- 
come dull with time. If you write fiction 
dealing with Jews, therefore, the Jewish 
magazines are not your best market. 
Charles Angoff, one of the most astute 
editors in America (he worked with H. L. 
Mencken on the American Mercury during 
the glory years), began to write Jewish 
short stories a few years back. He sent 
them, of course, to the Jewish magazines. 
They bounced back. If he sent a story 
about an Orthodox rabbi to, say, a Re- 
form magazine, the reason was obvious— 
except to Angoff. If he wrote tender little 
vignettes, they were turned down because 
they were “trivial” in a period when Hitler 
was running rampant. The stories were 


excellent and in time they were accepted 
by leading literary magazines, reprinted 
year after ycar by Martha Foley in her 
annual anthology of best short stories. 

Most of the Jewish magazines will pub- 
lish any article that is well written, not too 
controversial (for their specialized audi- 
ence), timely and brief. But it must be of 
basic Jewish interest. The fact that Danny 
Kaye is a Jew is not enough reason for 
Congress Weekly, The American Zionist or 
the Reconstructionist or Commentary to 
accept a piece on Kaye. But any one of 
these books will probably take an article 
on an Israel leader, or a Jewish writer, or 
a Jewish musician like Ernest Bloch, whose 
work is Jewish in inspiration. Only the 
B’nai B’rith magazine, The National Jewish 
Monthly, might accept a feature on a Jew- 
ish baseball player or Hollywood star. 
Theirs is a different, a mass audience. 
Ed Grusd, editor of The National Jewish 
Monthly, is a lively and literate person. 
I have sold him pieces on prize fighters, on 
baseball players, on Jewish novelists and on 
organizational problems. 

The National Jewish Monthly distributes 
some 200,000 copies. The Hadassah News- 
letter goes into more than 300,000 homes 
and The American Zionist into 100,000. 
But, as most Jewish periodicals are not sold 
on newsstands—most are free to members 
of the organizations that sponsor them— 
your best bet is to write to the editor for 
a free copy. When you get it, study it 
seriously because if you can sell regularly 
to all the Jewish markets (as I do), you 
have partly licked the problem of free lanc- 
ing—and surviving. 


The Jewish Free-Lance Market 

Here are the best-paying, most influential 
U. S. Jewish magazines which buy free- 
lance copy. They are listed more or less 
in order of their market value to the new 
free-lance in the Jewish field. 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 
1, N. Y. Elliot E. Cohen, editor. Monthly. 
The most ambitious, richest Jewish peri- 
odical in America. Publishes material by 
some of the great names—Arthur Koestler, 
Thomas Mann, Martin Buber—in world 
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literature, but also encourages newcomers. 
Accepts fiction—using more than a dozen 
stories a year—some poetry, but mostly 
thoughtful essays from 3000 to 7000 words 
on Jewish political, social, theological and 
cultural themes. Book reviews are farmed 
out. Payment is on acceptance at $20 a 
page. Commentary is the magazine all 
Jewish free-lancers aim at. Query first. 
The American Zionist, 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. Marvin Lowenthal, 
editor. Monthly. A smaller magazine than 
Commentary but nearly of equal stature, 
The American Zionist wants material on 
Israel, the Middle East, American Jewish 
communal and cultural life. Buys about 
four pieces a month, prefers them from 
2000 to 4000 words in length, and will 
look at fiction. Payment is 3 cents a word 
and up, on publication. Query first. 
Congress Weekly, 15 E. 84th St., New York 
28, N. Y. Samuel Caplan, editor. Weekly. 
Needs more material than any other pe- 


riodical in the field and buys most of it 
from outsiders. Caplan wants non-fiction 
only, on anything of general Jewish inter- 
est, including communal affairs, civil rights 
and civil liberties, Jewish education, cul- 
ture, politics, Israel, life abroad and per- 
sonal essays. Payment varies from $25 to 
$50 an article, on publication. Preferred 
length from 1500 to 2500 words. It doesn’t 
hurt to query, but Caplan is one editor 
who likes to see a finished manuscript. 
Reconstructionist, 15 W. 86th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. Eugene Kohn, managing 
editor. Fortnightly. Sponsored by the Re- 
constructionist Foundation, this thoughtful 
magazine does not limit itself to theological 
subjects. It is a general Jewish cultural 
magazine and publishes literary criticism, 
reports from Israel and other lands where 
Jews live, and material of educational or 
communal interest. Also interviews and 
features dealing with leading Jewish per- 





I Killed My Career 


THE EXPERTS on writing tell you how to 
succeed. I am going to tell you how to fail. 

I am something of an authority. I have 
succeeded in failing despite the efforts of 
editors who were buying my stories when I 
started. 

Don’t brush me off as a youngster who 
is hip-deep in dejection after a series of no- 
sales. When I sold my first story to the oid 
Black Mask magazine, Warren G. Harding 
was running things in the White House... . 
I have been around for a while. 

I had a promising start as a writer. I 
was selling regularly to six or eight estab- 
lished magazines. I was selling just about 
everything I wrote. Some editors were 
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keeping me advised of their needs and were 
making noises like they wanted me to ap- 
pear in their magazines as often as possible. 
I had a feeling of confidence. Leo Mar- 
gulies, my agent, said that I had a lot of 
promise. 

Ever since that time I have been blessed 
with good health, a fine family, an inter- 
esting life, no major problems, ample time 
to write, and a handy typewriter. I have 
not been clobbered by calamities. Never- 
theless, my promising career nose-dived, 
klunked on bottom, lay there and withered. 
.... Why? 

With no obstacles in my way, I had to 
manufacture all the trouble myself. 
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sonalities. Preferred length is from 2500 to 
4000 words and payment ranges from $20 
to $50 on acceptance. Some poetry and 
fiction are accepted. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1003 K St. 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C. Edward E. 
Grusd, editor. Monthly. The national B’nai 
Brith magazine. Ed Grusd says query first 
—“an unknown is wasting his time if he 
sends an unsolicited manuscript.” The mag- 
azine buys quite a bit of free-lance material 
at from 2 to 5 cents a word, on publication. 
The NJM seldom publishes fiction, Grusd 
says, because no good fiction comes across 
his desk; he’d love to find some acceptable 
short stories. No poetry, but articles on any 
subject of Jewish interest. Preferred length 
from 1000 to 3000 words. 

Jewish Frontier, 45 E. 17th St., New York 
3, N. Y. Shlomo Katz, managing editor. 
Monthly. The Labor Zionist organ, just as 
The American Zionist is the General Zionist 


periodical, Jewish Frontier accepts four or 
five free-lance articles a month, not limited 
to Zionism or Israel. Cultural material or 
reportage on the American Jewish and gen- 
eral social and economic scene is welcomed. 
Payment is one cent a word, on publication. 
Query first. Some poetry and many trans- 
lations from Hebrew are published. 

Hadassah Newsletter, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Jesse Zel Lurie, editor. 
Monthly. Largely a picture-and-text tabloid 
newspaper for the women of Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization. Pay- 
ment is 5 cents a word, high for this field, 
but Lurie seldom wants more than 1000 
words. Human interest stories about Israel, 
Hadassah’s activities or cultural American 
Jewish themes. Query first. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Benjamin 
Weintroub, editor. Quarterly. Weintroub 
publishes some 40 to 50 pieces a year, all 

(Continued on page 29) 











25 years ago, a success; 

today, nothing but regrets! This is 
the story—sans by-line— of a 
writer who threw away his career. 


I made my original mistake the day I 
sat down and wrote the first words that I 
intended to sell. I set out in quest of a 
writing career without knowing for certain 
why I wanted to be a writer. 

The more I sold, the freer I felt. In time, 
I suppose, I concluded that I was writing 
because I wanted to be footloose—not tied 
down to anything. So, just when I was 
getting known personally in the market, I 
grew restless. I decided on a Wednesday 
that I wanted to go out West. The follow- 
ing Saturday my wife and I were aboard 
an old Morgan Line ship headed for New 
Orleans and ultimately the West. 

I made this important move without 
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consulting my agent, without asking the ad- 
vice of any editor who had interested him- 
self in my stories, and without considering 
how it would affect my work. I just went. 
It was fun. But it also was unprofitable, 
for as soon as I left my production began 
falling off. I no longer was getting first- 
hand editorial advice and I had too many 
distractions. Before long my sales were at 
zero, and so was my morale. 

If I could do it again, I would make 
myself understand at the outset exactly why 
I wanted to write—and I would never let 
myself forget my objective. 

I misused my writing ability. I did not 
use it to create. I used it instead as a means 
of escape from things I disliked—the rou- 
tine of ordinary life, the responsibilities of a 
regular job, the monotony of staying in the 
same place and seeing the same people. 

Much later it soaked through my skull 
that I wanted to write because I had some- 
thing to say; that I had wanted all along 
to move toward a position I wanted to oc- 
cupy, and not away from things that re- 
pelled me. I finally recognized the goal 
that I wanted to reach, but I never suc- 
ceeded in making any appreciable progress 
toward it although I tried hard for years. 
I suppose I had moved too far away. 

Considering the nature of my first mis- 
take, it was inevitable that it should have 
a corollary. That was my failure to regard 
my writing endeavors as a business. When 
I was younger and pictured myself as a 
successful writer, I always envisioned my- 
self on the sunny deck of a liner, dining 
at the Savoy, strolling along the Champs 
Elysees, or otherwise in high cotton. In 
my mind, writing, roving and relaxing were 
one and inseparable. 

I remember the first sale I made to West 
magazine (a Doubleday publication) in 
1927 or °28. It brought me $225, which 
was the largest check I had received for a 
story up to that time. Now, even an in- 
experienced businessman would have looked 
upon this bit of progress in relation to his 
overall business. I, however, did not plow 
back one cent into my business—nothing 
for research, materials, promotion, reserve. 
Instead, I grabbed the check and hurried 
out to get myself a tweed walking suit with 
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knickers, Just the thing for strolling around 
some Alpine resort! 

If I could do it over again, I would set 
myself up as a business and I would oper- 
ate as a business. I would listen to my agent 
and give some attention to sales possibili- 
ties and methods. I would feel responsible 
to my customers, the editors, for their in- 
vestment of time and money in me. I 
would make myself known among them as 
Old Dependable—always on hand, on time, 
with just the kind of stories they needed. 
And I would total the costs of my writing 
efforts so that I would know how and where 
to get the best returns for my work. 

During the period when I was kicking 
away my career, I resented organization. 
I have no way of describing to you the 
amount of potential production I have per- 
mitted to slip away from me because I was 
not organized to get it done. 

Once when I was talking to Garland 
Roark, he told me that he wrote Wake of 
the Red Witch on his kitchen table in 
Houston, Texas, in the mornings before he 
went to his grocery chain advertising job. 
I am happy that worked out for Garland, 
but I tried the kitchen table many times, 
long before he did, and it did not work 
for me. It’s a rum place to work, and I 
do not recommend it. 

Set up a permanent place to work and 
work there regularly. Don’t settle for just 
any kind of a lashup; nothing less than a 
comfortable, cheerful and quiet part of the 
house. Don’t insist on writing the hard 
way. 

If I had it to do over again, I would 
organize myself so thoroughly and make it 
so convenient to write that I could not 
avoid writing. I would have writing ma- 
terials and cards for filing ready at all times. 
No matter when I sparked on an idea, I 
would have only to reach and I could put 
it down. I would have a dictating machine 
handy, and I would use it for notes of all 
kinds, and also to get the “sound” of what 
I had written. I would turn everything my 
mind ground out, day or night, into some- 
thing salable, from jokes all the way up to 
novels. I would organize myself to make 
every thought a potential profit item. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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from free-lance writers, and he buys much 
more than that. Payment is on acceptance, 
but rates start at a cent a word and rise only 
infrequently. Weintroub buys poetry at $15 
a page and pays $4 a book review. In the 
main, he seeks articles on minority prob- 
lems as well as Jewish affairs and has very 
broad interests. No need to query first and 
decisions are made in less than a month. 

Jewish Spectator, 110 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Dr. Trude Weiss-Rosmarin, 
editor. Monthly. This magazine has a posi- 
tive pro-Israel, survivalist Jewish slant and 
likes material, fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry, which takes a point of view of 
Jewish affirmation. Dr. Weiss-Rosmarin 
wants copy from free-lance writers and 
pays, on publication, from $25 up, but not 
far up. She stresses Israel and Jewish cul- 
ture, although she is willing to consider 
anything of Jewish interest. Query not 
necessary. 

Orthodox Jewish Life, 305 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Saul Bernstein, editor. 
Bimonthly. The Orthodox Jewish maga- 
zine (unlike Jewish Life, 22 E. 17th St., 
N. Y., which is a Communist-line monthly) , 
tastefully edited and digest-size. Uses orig- 
inal material, pays $5 a printed page (440 
words to the page) and wants articles and 
fiction no longer than 2000 words. Ap- 
proach is important here and stress is on 
religious values of Judaism, although Bern- 
stein will accept general Jewish material 
also. Before querying this journal, study it. 

American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. Samuel Silver, editor. Bi- 
monthly. Published by the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. While its cir- 
culation is large (far above 150,000 copies) , 
American Judaism hasn’t much room for 
feature articles as house organ material eats 
up most of the pages. Silver wants any- 
thing, up to 1000 words, on Reform Juda- 
ism in America cr how Reform Jews live 
and act and think. Payment, on accept- 
ance, is from 3 to 5 cents a word, up to 
$50 an article. Poetry is sought, as are 
sketches, fictional or semi-documentary. 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


N.Y. Earle D. Marks, editor. Bimonthly. 
Opinion uses a lot of fiction from free-lance 
writers, as well as problem and expose ar- 
ticles. Payment is $25 and higher. Fiction 
can be sent cold; on other material it is 
best to query. Poetry, too, is bought. 

Menorah Journal, 20 E. 69th St., New 
York 2f¥, N.Y. Henry Hurwitz, editor. 
Quarterly. Once the leading Jewish lit- 
erary magazine, Menorah Journal welcomes 
quality material: fiction, poetry, criticism 
of the arts, reports from Israel and abroad 
and discussion of communal problems. Pay- 
ment depends on arrangement made with 
Hurwitz, founder and editor. Query here. 

Brooklyn Jewish Center Review, 667 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
Monthly. Published by the Brooklyn Jew- 
ish Center, which combines a synagogue 
with a communal center, the magazine uses 
articles and some fiction of Jewish interest, 
authentically written. Payment, on accept- 
ance, ranges from $25 upwards. 

World Over, 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. Ezekiel Schloss and Morris 
Epstein, editors. Fortnightly. The leading 
Jewish juvenile. The editors are always 
looking for good material from free-lance 
writers. Payment is 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. The age range is from 8 to 14 
and the editors want fiction mostly. Stories 
must be of Jewish interest (holiday, histori- 
cal, contemporary) and should be 1200 
words long; serials can go to 5000 words. 
Query first. 

Syndicates: The Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency (231 W. 58th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Editor: Boris Smolar); Seven Arts 
Feature Syndicate (321 W. 53rd St., New 
York. Editor: Nathan Ziprin) ; and Amer- 
ican Jewish Press (32 Bartless St., High- 
land Park 3, Michigan. Editor: Philip 
Slomovitz). All three service the Jewish 
weeklies in America and pay about the 
same rates to free-lance writers, from $10 
to $20 for feature material—$10 most of 
the time. Anything about Jewish personal- 
ities, holidays, problems, anniversaries, Is- 
rael, Jewish communities in America and 
abroad. Query first. 
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By A. L. Fierst 


Vern Sneider’s “Teahouse of the August Moon” brings him over 


$1,000 a week in royalties. Read the inside story of how a novel 


becomes a smash Broadway play, then measure your last book 


for dramatic possibilities—yardstick on page 36. 


A Few Choice Seats 
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AFTER THE OPENING, the 12 curtain calls, 
the bravos, and the final parade of Marlene 
Dietrich in white fox up the aisle, we went 
to Sardi’s to observe the time-honored su- 
perstition of sitting there to wait for the 
reviews. 

In all the excitement of the opening— 
holding the author’s hand, ordering flowers 
for his bride—we had forgotten about res- 
ervations. Sardi’s was regretful. “There is 
an opening tonight,’ we were informed. 
“There is no room.” 

“You’re telling me about the opening,” 
I said. “If it weren’t for me there wouldn’t 
have been any opening.” 

So we left the west side and went over 
to the east side, where there was room for 
us at the Versailles. For an hour and a half 
we anaesthetized ourselves watching the un- 
draped George White girls and morosely im- 
bibing champagne at prices Moet wouldn’t 
have dared suggest to Chandon. When the 
reviews came out after midnight, the dam 
broke. The heat was off. Sardi’s or no 
Sardi’s, we were in. 

Vern Sneider returned to something like 
his normal self, and his normal self is a 
shrewd, competent writer, who can figure 
the angles. He knew the exact number of 
seats in the Martin Beck Theatre before I 
did. We were happily calculating the run 
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and the royalties; one review said The Tea- 
house of the August Moon would run as 
long as South Pacific and Mr. Roberts, 
which meant five years; the other critics 
gave it at least two years. 

One way or another, we were in. 

All this is by way of introduction to 
what you may go through some day. The 
only thing worse for the author than a hit 
play is a flop; either way you take a few 
years off your life when you keep the death 
watch waiting for the New York reviews. 
Teahouse had had wonderful out of town 
reviews, broke records in Hartford and 
Boston; but it is the New York opening that 
decides the fate of any play, and we were 
watching the critics during the perform- 
ance. Ward Morehouse was smiling. I sat 
near Bill Leonard, of CBS. When the or- 
ganic gardening scene brought the house 
down, he looked grim. George Jean Nathan, 
who sat nearby, looked even grimmer. In- 
cidentally, it is easy to spot the critics on 
an opening night—they alone don’t wear 
evening clothes. And they alone get free 
tickets; even I had to pay for seats, and so 
did the backers—the angels. 

Intermission breaks are another form of 
torture you undergo. During intermissions 
Vern infiltrated among the people in the 
lobby, probably using tactics he learned in 








Are Still Available 


the Pacific. You could hear one mink wrap 
say to another mink wrap: “This sort of 
thing doesn’t give you the lift you get from 
a musical.” All very comforting. You hear 
a few good comments, and since I had only 
10% of the author’s worry, I could be more 
objective. I noticed that no one left— 
everyone came back for Act II, they all 
came back for Act III—even Nathan. 
When a play is a flop people walk out at 
the end of the first act, and sometimes even 
before that. By the time the last curtain 
falls 10 people, generally the backers, may 
be left in the audience. Maybe you can 
think of something worse. 


What You’re Up Against 

Suppose you, too, yearn to have an agent 
hold your hand while you wait for the re- 
views after a New York first night. Suppose 
you would like to say that you once saw 
Marlene plain (the word is an adverb, not 
an adjective). Suppose you would like to 
collect a royalty in the neighborhood of 
$1000 a week for several years. Well, it is 
possible, if not probable. All you have to 
do is write a story or a book with inherent 
dramatic possibilities. 

I don’t believe Anita Loos had a musical 
comedy or a Jane Russell-Marilyn Monroe 
picture in mind when she did the series 





called Gentlemen Prefer Blondes way back 
before the crash in 1929. Somerset Maugham 
wasn’t thinking of a play when he wrote 
that realistic South Seas short story called 
“Miss Thompson,” which later blossomed 
into the famous play Rain. Clarence Day 
wrote the series of sketches about life with 
his father to sell as magazine pieces. 

On a step by step basis, what are you 
up against in the transformation of your 
book or story into a play? I am assuming 
that you are a story writer, not a dramatist. 

In the first place, your copyrighted prop- 
erty has to be optioned. This means that a 
play producer pays you a certain amount 
for the right to produce your story as a 
play within a specified period. Teahouse, 
published by Putnam, was such a good bet 
for dramatization and motion pictures that 
interest arose at once. 

I showed the book to Alan Jackson of 
Paramount. Jackson was excited about it 
as a motion picture possibility, but more 
excited over the dramatic possibilities. He 
even wanted to produce it as a play on his 
own. We interested Cheryl Crawford, pro- 
ducer of Brigadoon and Finian’s Rainbow. 
But Maurice Evans, because of his wide 
theatrical experience, had the edge. His 
first letter offered me an option price of 
$500, which—let’s face it—is average. Pro- 
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ducers who deal in hundreds of thousands 
can afford to option properties at $500; if 
they don’t produce they aren’t losing much. 
It was the fact that Evans himself wanted 
to act in the play that inclined us in his 
favor. 

Then came the long and painful hag- 
gling, with the author sitting uncomfortably 
in Michigan and my long distance tele- 
phone bills working up an extra dividend 
for A.T.&T. The author had his heart set 
on Mary Martin, who took a copy with her 
on a trip to Europe. But Evans, who is as 
good a businessman as he is an actor, didn’t 
let go. His final option offer was $2,500. 
(It is important to have a. high option price 
because in that case the chances of a pro- 
duction are much increased. ) 

Now a $2,500 offer is very good, but this 
was no ordinary property. Evans knew that 
Cheryl Crawford was interested, and at this 
time Hollywood was getting hot. If the 
property was sold as a motion picture it 
would be killed as an immediate play, 
whereas if Evans bought Teahouse for play 
purposes he would also share in the even- 
tual motion picture rights. The chips were 
down, I raised him a thousand, and he saw 
me. 

It was a gamble; we were playing the 
odds—cold calculation backed up by a cer- 
tain amount of nerve and the author’s de- 
sire to be produced on Broadway. We 
figured we could sell the movie rights at 
any time, but we were betting on getting 
more movie money a couple of years later, 
plus a terrific amount of money if the play 
were a hit. That’s the kind of gamble you 
may have to take some day. 

I had one mental reservation. Maurice 
Evans wanted to play the part of Captain 
Fisby, and good as he is I couldn’t see him 
playing the druggist from Ohio who be- 
comes Captain Jeff Fisby, U. S. Army. What 
would happen to the part, I wondered. 

Since Vern Sneider, author of the book, 
was not established as a dramatic writer, 
Evans did what is customary—he turned 
the book over to a playwright, in this case 
a rising young dramatist who was crazy 
to do the job. It was our agreement that 
in all matters respecting the theatre Evans’ 
judgment should prevail, and Evans didn’t 
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like the script turned out. It broke the gir!’s 
heart, but the theatre is tough and that old 
line about a broken heart for every light on 
Broadway applies to more than chorus girls. 
By this time the option period was run- 
ning out. The Dramatists Guild contract, 
which covers every conceivable contingency, 
provides for renewal in the event the 
producer can show that he is satisfied with 
the adaptation of the story and intends to 
produce it. Just before the deadline on the 
option, Evans notified me that work by an- 
other dramatist was in progress and was 
satisfactory. Otherwise we would have had 
the right to take the property from Evans 
retain the $3,500, and offer it elsewhere. 


Art Is Long 


If you are the impatient type, maybe you 
shouldn’t be too eager for dramatization 
because you will eat your heart out. It 
took more than two years from the time 
Teahouse was optioned until the New York 
premiere. 

Specifically the option terms are these, 
and I paraphrase the contract: the option 
covers the exclusive right to “prepare or 
cause to be prepared” a dramatic version 
of your work. This exclusive right con- 
tinues for a period of 12 months. If prior 
to the expiration of the 12 months the 
producer notifies the author that a dramatic 
version has been prepared and that an 
additional period of time is necessary, then 
the option is extended for another six 
months or a maximum period of 18 months 
from the date of the original option. 

The gimmick is this: if within the 18 
months a dramatic version satisfactory to 
the producer has not been completed, then 
the rights revert to the author; but if a 
dramatic version in any way satisfactory to 
the producer has been completed, the 
option is extended for another 18 months. 

In the case of Teahouse it might have 
been possible to open a few months earlier, 
in spring instead of fall, but fall is a tradi- 
tional season for dramatic openings and a 
play which opens in the spring runs the 
danger of the summer slump. All in all, 
everyone concerned went through two years 
of heartache, headache and nail biting. 
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Where Angels Don’t Fear to Tread 


Assuming a script acceptable to the pro- 
ducer has been turned out, we are faced 
with the real headaches—financing, pro- 
duction, and casting, in that order. 


We had let Maurice Evans have the play 
because he wanted to act in it and he has 
a tremendous following. When it was de- 
cided that the Fisby role was not for him, 
the role of Sakini, the interpreter—now the 
principal part in the play—was built up for 
him. 

The matter was settled, however, when 
Evans agreed to play the starring role in 
Dial M for Murder. That play became a 
smash and it was impossible for him to 
undertake a part in Teahouse. Sakini is 
now played by David Wayne, who is just 
about perfect. 

Fisby being the sort of character he is, 
we decided that Jimmie Stewart would be 
ideal. Stewart wasn’t available. Neither 
was Henry Fonda. But John Forsythe, 
who plays Fisby, looks, acts and talks like 
Fonda. A well-known Japanese actress was 
engaged to play the role of the Geisha girl. 
We were very fortunate in that casting, too. 


Teahouse presented no problems in fin- 
ancing. There were several reasons. This 
was Maurice Evans’ first venture as a 
producer, although he had had vast stage 
experience and had directed the City Center 
Theatre. Everyone wanted to get in on the 
band wagon. Money was pushed at him in 
large quantities. Howard Cullman, the ubi- 
quitous angel who has a piece of practically 
every Broadway property, had been prom- 
ised he would be allowed to invest $50,000 
(the play was budgeted at around $105,- 
000). So many other offers were made that 
Cullman’s share of the investment was cut 
down to $35,000. 


Production-wise, Teahouse was fortunate 
in that Evans had an imaginative designer 
who came up with an idea for four bamboo 
panels which could be raised separately re- 
vealing all or part of the stage at any given 
time. On the basis of a rough script and 
this bamboo curtain the angels rushed in. 
Where an investment counselor would have 
backed up, they did not fear to tread. 





Partly responsible for the success of the 
Teahouse production was the experience 
that Evans and his partner George Schaefer 
had in the Pacific. Evans was a major, 
Schaefer a sergeant, and Sneider a captain, 
but they had all been in the same area, and 
Evans and Schaefer could appreciate the 
particularly delicate Sneider satire—which, 
incidentally, evolved from a 12,000-word 
original novelette that I didn’t even try 
to sell. 

What jumped out at me from the novel- 
ette was that here was wonderful material 
for a book. Sneider was amenable to sug- 
gestion, fortunately for all of us, and he did 
a magnificent job. Yet—and this should 
hearten those of you who have received a 
few rejections—Teahouse didn’t sell right 
away. I had more than one rejection letter 
on it from a book publisher. 


Teahouse Raises an Issue 


One would think that two authors who 
are splitting $3,000 a week would have the 
greatest affection for each other. If that’s 
your impression, you don’t know theatre— 
or authors. I thought I knew all there was 
to know about them, but John Patrick, who 
did the dramatization of the Sneider book, 
pulled one out of left field. 

Patrick got some publicity for himself in 
Publishers Weekly by giving an interview 
to Paul Nathan who runs the page called 
“Rights and Permissions.” Now, getting 
publicity through an interview is something 
every author should do, but this interview 
was not only publicity for Patrick, but a 
slap at Sneide:. 

Vern didn’t like some things in the Pat- 
rick script. For that matter neither did 
Maurice Evans. Patrick, who is the author 
of The Hasty Heart and who has a success- 
ful Hollywood record of adapting books 
for motion pictures, raised an issue. He 
complained in the Publishers’ Weekly in- 
terview about an eight-page letter of criti- 
cism Vern had written on his script, say- 
ing that the author of the book should 
deposit his opinions in the bank along with 
his cash—in other words, what he did with 
Vern’s book was none of Vern’s damn busi- 
ness. 
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Does the author of a book on which a 
play is based have the right to criticize the 
adaptation and to offer suggestions? It 
seems to me there can be but one answer 
to that question, but apparently a good deal 
depends on whether the playwright has, or 
pretends he has, temperament. All right, 
so it was Sneider’s first novel and it was 
not Patrick’s first play. But so what? In 
Sneider’s opinion Patrick had missed the 
point of the book completely; he had writ- 
ten merely a wise-cracking comedy. 

Maurice Evans can be very persuasive, 
and he used his charm on Patrick to get 
the dramatist to make some changes. Tea- 
house, as a finished product, has benefited 
immeasurably through the theatrical genius 
and experience of Evans. The original 
script I saw ended where Act II of the 
present play now ends; in other words, 
after the first version Patrick had to do 
a great deal of revision and addition. The 
funniest scene in the play, the organic gar- 
dening scene, was strictly Evans’ idea. 

Patrick’s write up in Publishers’ Weekly 
brought the issue and the controversy into 
print. Zolotow, drama columnist of the 
Times, telephoned me about it. We had 
a long talk. I told Zolotow of Vern’s feel- 
ings and plans. Vern and I and Evans’ at- 
torney felt that the interview was very bad 
publicity for the play. Vern was in Michi- 
gan. Patrick had to be answered. I an- 
swered him. 

In September Paul Nathan devoted an 
entire section to the novelist-dramatist issue, 
and the specific points involved in the Tea- 
house rhubarb. I quote from Publishers’ 
Weekly: 

The fact that John Patrick and Vern Sneider 
don’t see eye to eye on the former’s dramatiza- 
tion of the latter’s Teahouse of the August 
Moon was noted here recently (PW, August 1). 
Mr. Patrick, the source of this column’s in- 
formation, also said that Maurice Evans, who is 
to produce the show on Broadway, hadn’t read 
the book when he took an option on it. 

These and other quotes from the temerarious 
playwright have stirred lively discussion, In the 
interests of fair play “Rights and Permissions” 
is appropriating extra space this week for ex- 
cerpts from a couple of critical letters. 
Writes Mr. Sneider’s agent, A. L. Fierst: 

Patrick also made the statement that 
Evans had bought the property without reading 
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the book, This I doubt. I have a letter from 
Maurice Evans, making his first offer, in which 
he mentioned his enthusiasm for the book and 
his desire to play the role of Jeff Fisby. His 
final option offer was $2,500, and yet I insisted 
on an option price of $3,500 which he met. 
It is very unlikely Evans would pay such a high 
option without even having read the book he 
was purchasing.” 


Publishers’ Weekly ran a long letter from 
Alan C. Collins, president of Curtis Brown, 
a leading agency, very definitely taking the 
side of the novelist. Among other things, 
Mr. Collins said: 

I don’t think Patrick’s suggestion that the 
novelist “deposit his opinions in the bank along 
with his check” has much practical value. 

Mr. Collins feels, as I do, that the 
author should have right of approval. If 
your book is tapped for dramatization, be 
sure, for your own protection, to get the 
right of approval clause, which gives you 
the right to read the stage version and 
make suggestions. If you are a new novel- 
ist you cannot ask more than this; if you 
are Ernest Hemingway you can demand 
and receive the absolute right of approval 
or disapproval. 

I will say this for Patrick—when, after 
the play became a success, he was quoted 
in the Sunday Times, he admitted that he 
could never have done the script without 
the wonderful material and background 
furnished by Vern Sneider’s book. 


What’s in It for You? 

If, knowing the bitter experience of 
others, you still wish to go under the knife 
without benefit of ether, this is what you 
can count upon. These are the terms in 
the Dramatic Production Contract drawn 
up by the Dramatists Guild of the Authors 
League of America. It becomes part of the 
overall agreement between author and 
producer. 

In the contract the term “author” can 
apply to a playwright who writes an origin- 
al or it can cover both the dramatist and 
the author of the book on which the play 
is based. 

In the case of a non-musical play you 
receive 5% on the first $5,000 of the gross 
weekly box office receipts; 7%2% on the 
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next $2,000, and 10% on all receipts in 
excess of $7,000. The Martin Beck Theatre 
grosses a little over $31,000 a week. Figure 
out for yourself the royalties on Teahouse. 

If your book is made into a musical your 
royalty will be 142% of the gross weekly 
box office receipts and one-quarter of any 
royalties to which the adaptor, lyricists and 
composers collectively may be entitled on 
any additional or foreign rights. This means 
that under the term “additional rights” 
you cut in on the sale of the music; rec- 
ords; sheet music; television use of the 
songs—add up the list. You won’t do too 
badly with a smash musical. 

The good thing about a play is that you 
get your money every week. You sell a 
short story for a good price once, and possi- 


bly for a Ipwer price abroad; maybe for 


television or movies. It is a long process. 


Even a best-selling book pays royalties only 
twice a year—the money is there but you 
have to wait for it. But with a play the 
money keeps coming in. I am reproducing 
below samples of box office statements; 
there is a statement for every performance. 
Notice that even the weather is mentioned 
—clear, cloudy or rainy, just as in the case 
of a horse race. 

In the last line next to the letters “Adm.” 
you will notice three figures. The short 
figure—30 for Friday evening, 55 for 
Wednesday matinee—indicates standees. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Authors League 
and the Dramatists Guild, authors get a 
complete breakdown which would satisfy 
any audit; the day of the crooked producer 
is over. 

This, of course, is only the beginning. A 
successful play can have several companies 
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Box office statements for two performances of “The Teahouse of the August Moon.” 
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touring at one time—the same royalties are 
paid by each individual company. When 
a producer buys rights he buys American 
and British rights; and if he puts on the 
play in England you get your royalties. 
Rights for other foreign countries remain 
with the author. 

Furthermore, there are rights you don’t 
have with a book sale alone: second class 
touring rights, which I have mentioned, 
stock performances, amateur performances, 
condensed and tabloid versions, foreign 
language performances’ in the United 
States; musical comedy, operetta or grand 
opera rights based upon the play—all, of 
course, in addition to motion picture, radio 
and television rights. 

Of course, on these other rights, includ- 
ing motion picture, amateur, stock, etc., the 
producer gets his cut—40%, which is only 
fair. 

Another good thing about a play is that 
while a hit play will bring a very high price 
from Hollywood, even flop plays are bought 
regularly because a script is already in 
existence and a minimum of adaptation is 
required. Teahouse sold to Hollywood for 
$150,000; the gamble Vern and I figured 
on when we gave up a Hollywood sale back 
in 1951 paid out. 

You can get in on a bonanza of this kind. 
‘There is just one little chore you have to 
perform first. Write that book; write that 
novelette; write that short story even. 

Whatever you have in mind—get it on 


paper. 


First Step Toward Broadway 


If you want your book or story sold as 
a play, not merely for publication, what 
must you keep in mind? I assume that you 
have a book because for full-length play 
purposes it is easier to dramatize a book 
than a short story. 

Even as you write your book, keep in 
mind requirements which will appeal to 
producers. A play producer looks for stage 
value; a motion picture producer looks for 
pictorial possibilities. Generally, however, 
a book which will make a good play is also 
a good motion picture bet—by keeping in 
mind dramatic requirements you may be 
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taking care of both media. 

1. Your book must have drama concen- 
trated around a few real people—people 
who emerge. This means that the action 
should not be of the epic variety. A book 
like War and Peace, regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest novels, would be an im- 
possibility for stage presentation; there are 
too many interwoven stories, too many main 
characters. On the other hand, Quo Vadis, 
also a very long book, revolves around a few 
outstanding characters so that Hollywood 
was able to build a sort of pageant with 
these people as the natural focus of interest. 
Some books by Dickens—David Copper- 
field, Great Expectations, A Tale of Two 
Cities—have been made into motion pic- 
tures. Long as they are, these books actually 
focus attention on a few characters. Other 
Dickens books, like Martin Chuzzlewit and 
The Pickwick Papers, cover too much, 
bring in too many people, have too few 
scenes of high dramatic value. 

A few high points which can be lifted 
from your book and put on the stage will 
be far more important than 200 pages of 
action on the same general level. A good 
example is Life with Father. This play 
was based not on a novel, but on a 
collection of short stories or sketches. The 
characters were ready made, and so was the 
dialogue; the job was to develop one con- 
nected story line out of the multitudinous 
incidents. 

2. Your book should have a theme which 
can be reproduced in play form without 
violating—believe it or not—the ancient 
Greek unities, which are still observed to- 
day; unities of time, place and action. 
Consider the last half dozen Broadway plays 
you have seen. Has the action extended over 
more than a year? In most cases the action 
takes place within two weeks or possibly a 
few months. Many successful plays have 
used only one scene. The Teahouse was 
ideally suited for drama because the entire 
setting was one tiny island, and the action 
covered a short space of time. 

3. Your characters should be plainly de- 
fined—that is, good, bad, or of a definite 
type. Within the limitations of a two and 
a half hour play, a few scenes, and a few 
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Hyams, Bridgeport, Conn. 





“Palmer training was the turning point in my life,” 


are looking for new writers. 
criticism of my writing by Palmer instructors brought out my writing 
ability. ‘Fate’ bought three stories and ‘Prediction’ bought another. I 
have prospects for making many more sales.” 


New Writer Sells 4 Stories To "Fate" and ‘Prediction™ 


writes Barnet 
It is especially good now when editors 
‘The valuable coaching and constructive 


Enjoy “Fame and Fortune’ As A 
Writer of Short Stories, Mysteries, 
Articles, Radio and Television Scripts 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You May Learn 
at Home For Extra Income or Full-Time Career 


Post Writer 
Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, “The Outer 
Limit’ to Saturday Evening 
Post will make no difference in 
my attitude toward studying 
your course — except, if pos- 
sible, to make me work harder. 
gy aah I am still studying it, I feel that I 
have already benefited from your course of instruc- 
tion. You people have a wonderful knack of 
bringing out and underlining important facts of 
fiction writing. .’—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, 
Ore. (Note: Mr. Doar’s Post story was subse- 
quently adapted for radio and broadcasting on 
“Escape” over CBS and on television for “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” over NBC.) 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of information in 
your lessons, covering all phases 
of writing, plus the utmost in 
help from excellent instructors 
leaves no question about writing 
techniques. I haven’t completed 
the course yet, but I wouldn’t 
have my check for an article if it weren’t for the 
guidance of Palmer Institute.’’—Billie Cook, 
Vallejo, California. 





Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute 
has been invaluable to me ever 
since. Naturally I’m an en- 
thusiastic booster for the staff 
and the course, which I consider 
the finest of its kind in existence 
says Keith Monroe, widely renowned 





anywhere,” 
young writer whose articles appear in Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, and 
other top pay magazines. 


Have your friends had interesting experiences? 
Have you ideas about people, places, hobbies, 
sports, business or social activities, etc., that might 
make interesting stories or articles for general 
magazines, trade and technical journals, fraternal 
publications, etc.? 


Earn While Learning 

Many Palmer beginners earn while learning, 
receiving small but welcome checks for material 
that may be turned out quickly once you acquire 
the proper technique. And now it’s easier to 
learn than you may imagine, through Palmer’s 
unique method of training—for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all. Fiction, Article, 
Radio and TV. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

So you can see for yourself how you may 
“cash-in” on the opportunities for new writers, 
we make this generous free offer to send you: 
Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you 
can “learn by doing” and typical answers showing 
how professional writers actually do the work plus 
40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable Sto- 
ries” describing your opportunities. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. 
No salesman will call.) Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, 


Desk J-14, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Member, National Approved 
Home Study Council for 
Clip This Reminder Ad Veterans 











(SEND POSTCARD OR CLIP COUPON) 


SREE PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-14 
Hollywood 28, Ca lifornia. 

Please send me free sample lesson and book, ‘“The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’ explaining how your home-study 
training helps new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 
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people, it is difficult to bring out very subtle 
characterization. Ibsen was successful at 
this, but then he wrote directly for the 
stage. In The Teahouse the characters are 
clearly defined; we have tremendous sym- 
pathy for Fisby, the Geisha girl and Sakini; 
and the colonel is not a villain, just an 
interfering blunderer. In other words, we 
like most of the people and we are annoyed 
with one of the characters. 

In Dial M for Murder, audience sym- 
pathy is with the wife against whom Tony 
Wendice is plotting; and the audience is 
always against Tony Wendice—hoping he 
will be exposed. The hired murderer is a 
recognizable type — the audience despises 
him—and the inspector arouses admiration. 
Here we have sympathy, hate, contempt 
and admiration— all positive reactions; 
nothing in between. 





4. Your story should not be overplotted; 
an overplotted story is too difficult to bring 
to the stage. The story of Teahouse is essen- 
tially simple; once Fisby takes charge of 
Tobiki Village, one affair develops almost 
inevitably from the preceding. 

Keep a strong story line, clearly defined, 
and unencumbered by too many incidents 
and subplots. You will be surprised at 
what you can do with a few outstanding 
characters and a strong clear line of action. 
The emphasis must be on the human values 
which can be translated into dramatic 
action—again the matter of audience like, 
dislike, sympathy, admiration, contempt— 
spontaneous human reactions to human 
strengths and weaknesses. 


5. Of the utmost importance is dialogue. 





Whenever possible, dialogue is lifted di- 
rectly from the book and put into the 
mouths of characters on the stage; this is 
known as transliteration. If there is a lot 
of clever dialogue in a book it will help 
a play. Why was Showboat such a stage 
hit and why has it been made into a motion 
picture so often? Edna Ferber offers fine 
dialogue in addition to a strong, clear 
story line and characters who are complete 
in themselves and spring out at you—from 
the book, from the stage and from the 
screen. 

6. For play purposes your book must be 
sharp, in other words, in focus. You can’t 
leave the audience in a mist; Maeterlinck 
tried it and failed. Shaw generally weighs 
his plays with too much talk, but the dra- 
matic lines and plots are fairly simple and 
in clear focus. If you confuse the reader of 
your book, you’re sure to confuse the 
would-be producer. 

7. Keep this in mind—even though you 
are writing a story about ideas, a play must 
be about people. You can write what we 
call an idea novel (the intellectual French 
novel is a prime example), but a play must 
be about people primarily. Don Juan in 
Hell is an exception, but that is scarcely a 
play; it is a dramatic reading. Don’t try to 
change the world by means of a novel. 
Remember that there is no substitute for a 
good story, and it is the story which is taken 
from the book and put on the stage or the 
screen, along with the people and the dia- 
logue. The bulk of the ideas generally 
remain in the printed version. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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AUTHORS! EXPOSITION LED THE FIELD IN’S3 





JAN. SELLOUT! “Bathroom’s 
Down the Hall” ($2.50), by W. C. 
Johnston, called “one of the best 
books of the year” by the N. Y. 
Times. Two editions SOLD OUT 
... “Trailering at 65” ($3), by 
M. H. Dole, SOLD OUT... . “Gen. 
Mickey” ($2.25), by P. Lappin. 
IN FOURTH EDITION! 


FEB. SELLOUT! “Fifty Years of 
American Comedy” ($3), by Bill 
Treadwell, noted public relations 
man, author of several! best sellers. 
A celebrity-studded send-off at Los 
Angeles’ Beverly Hills Hotel, hun- 
dreds of mentions in top- “notch 
publications and over 200 radio 
and TV appearances helped SELL 
OUT the edition. 


MAR, FOUR EDITIONS IN FOUR 
MONTHS. “Personal Introduction 
to God” ($3), by Arthur Corey, 
author of several books, one of 
which has gone into 25 printings. 
A barrage of ee. circulars, 
posters and advertising aids was 
sent to 3000 specially selected 
bookstores. Result: four editions 
published in four months. 
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Apr. A BOOK IS LAUNCHED-— 
AND GOES INTO FOUR EDI- 
TIONS! “The Pageant of the Med- 
iterranean” ($5), by S. H. Garth, 
was spectacularly launched aboard 
the cruiseship Oslofjord. Seventy 
press, radio and TV representa- 
tives attended. The author, as a re- 
sult, is now a N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une Club Lecturer. 


MAY. 1100 COPIES SOLD IN ONE 
BOOKSTORE! “Gold Coast Pi- 
oneer” ($4.50), by M. A. Hortt. 
Intensive pre-publication cam- 
paign, large local bookstore ads, 
special displays, set the stage fora 
gala autograph party. Over 400 
copies sold in one day. De Luxe edi- 
tion ($10) completely sold out. 


JUNE. BOOK CLUB CHOICE ON 
TWO CONTINENTS! “Jungle 
Pathfinder” ($3), by K. S. Ruka- 
vina. Selected by the British 
Travel Book Club and America’s 
National Travel Book Club... Re- 
printed by Hutchinson in England 

Two editions sold out both here 


and abroad ... Magazine digest 
rights sold in the U. S. and in 
England. 





JULY. “OUTSTANDING!” “One 
School Administrator’s Philoso- 
phy” ($5.00), by Dr. F. E. Spaul- 
ding, Yale’s famed educator. Se- 
lected by the National Education 
Assn. as one of the 50 “outstand- 
ing education books” of the year, 
this was the first Exposition-Uni- 
versity Press book. The distin- 
guished new imprint is reserved 
for scholarly works. 


AUG. POETRY BOOK IN 
FOURTH EDITION! “I Like to 
Be a Grandma” ($2.00), by E. Le- 
land. In its 4th edition in three 
months .. . Over 700 copies of C. 
E. Wilson’s “Poems for Everyday 
Living” ($2.50) sold in one month. 
Second edition in sight. 


SEPT. SELLOUT! “Giant Business: 
Threat to Democracy” ($3.75), by 
T. K. Quinn, former executive vice- 
president, General Electric Co. 
Lead reviews and editorial com- 
ment appeared in such media as 
The N. Y. Times, Fortune, The 
Freeman, and leading labor and 
management publications. Aggres- 
sive promotion sold out first edi- 
tion. 








Oct. IN THE NEWS! “Floyd Gib- 
bons, Your Headline Hunter” 
($4.00), biography of famed re- 
porter, by Edward Gibbons. We ar- 
ranged for: column items by Wal- 
ter Winchell, Danton Walker, 
Louis Sobol, Ed Sullivan and Nick 
Kenny, and author’s appearance 
on eight N. Y. radio and TV pro- 
grams in 8 days. 





NOV. A NEW MARKET FOR 
WESTERN AUTHORS! Exposi- 
tion-Lochinvar imprint features 
Western Americana, and identifies 
sure-selling titles about the region 
west of the Rockies ... “Prince of 
Israel” ($3.50), by Elias Gilner, 
dramatized on NBC’s nation-wide 


program ... West Coast office 
a opened in Hollywood, 
alif. 





DEC. RECORD REPRINT PAY- 
MENT! Excerpts from “Safer 
Smoking” ($2.50), by Dr. C. W. 
Lieb, appear in December’s Read- 
er’s Digest, which paid the record 
rate of $1000 for 950 words, more 
than $1 per word . . . 1953, Exposi- 
ows best year—1954, Better Than 
ver! 








[iT7H] FOR AUTHORS- THE COMPLETE STORY OF SUBSIDY PUBLISHING 


This NEW 48-page illustrated brochure will create history 
in the publishing world. For the first time it actually shows 
the DANGERS and MISTAKES writers should avoid BE- 
FORE signing a publication contract. 

The Contents of YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK in- 


clade: 


The HOWS and WHYS of Subsidy Publishing--—- 


Should I Publish My Book?—How Much Will It Cost?— 
Financial Risks vs. Benefits—Criteria For Selecting a Pub- 
lisher—Is This a Good Contract?—How a Sound Publicity, 
Promotion, and Sales Program Sells Books—Why Specialized 
Imprints—36 Illustrated Success Stories About Authors and 
Their Books—Can My Book Be Successful? 








Exposition President 


Six Cardinal “_DON’TS” to Authors by Edward Uhlan, 








Ask for your free copy of YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK by sending a card or letter to: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 


Dept. 





386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


In Calif: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 
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How to Plot a Novel 


(Continued from page 17) 


length of the summations depends on the 
complexity of the chapters. One of the 
few from The Missing Years that is short 
enough to quote goes like this: 


Chapter Two 

This chapter will go back to their college days, 
establish their respective character and relation- 
ship leading up to their marriage. In this it 
should be stressed that they are both very much 
in love—this must be well demonstrated here as 
a foundation for everything that comes later. 
Then will come her pregnancy, the scene with 
her mother, the gambling house. The primary 
purpose of this chapter is to get Ellen and Ned 
established as individuals and as a couple. Here 
must be shown what makes them close and what 
will later drive them apart. At the end of the 
chapter they can be confidently awaiting the 
birth of their first child, secure in their love and 
their roulette winnings. 

So now (Does it seem forever? It’s been 
four months.) the note box is filled, the 
fun is over and the book has to be written. 
It may be personal eccentricity or detective- 
story training but I prefer to start with 
the last chapter. Once it is down I know 
exactly where I am going and am better 
able to find my way there. The end pro- 
vides a guide to what must be explained, 
emphasized and suggested in the rest of the 
book. After the last chapter comes the first 
and, finally, a bridge between. 

By the time I get to the body of the 
book I usually find that I have in my note 
box the big dramatic scenes—the ones in 
which people shout, shoot or make love. 
Through all the stages of preparation, the 
thought train has been chugging along. 
When, in writing Ellen’s sketch, I noted 
that she was dominated by a grande dame- 
type mother, the explosive possibilities of a 
clash between this mother and Ned began 
to appear. Before I got back to Ellen, I 
had quite a collection of dynamite-laden 
speeches for Mama and Ned to throw at 
each other. 

Later, the sketch was sidetracked again 
as I began to wonder how Mama’s hatred 
for Ned would make her treat his (and 
Ellen’s) son. Before long I had a list of 
taunts and insinuations along the “like 
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father, like son” line that later provided 
partial justification for the boy’s windup 
in juvenile court. 

That kind of seesawing—from formal 
notemaking to informal jotting—never 
stops. Ideas for exciting action, snatches 
of dialogue, emotional highlights, psycho- 
logical twists—these will flow freely through 
your mind while you are making your var- 
ious outlines and sketches. Get them on 
paper while they’re hot, even if it means 
interrupting your more formal work a dozen 
times a day. The more interruptions, the 
better, for your goal is not a collection of 
outlines but a dramatic novel. And what 
a wonderful feeling, when you start the 
writing, to find the drama already there. 

I began The Missing Years with a high 
stack of random notes. The major scenes 
were down in almost finished form, minor 
ones in summary. In addition there were 
hundreds of oddments—notes to myself, 
keys to character and motivation, an occa- 
sional word or phrase for which I hoped 
to find use. Among these briefer notes were 
such springboards as “in forgive, accent 
must be on give,” “draw kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture of children without a father—Ted and 
Cub Scouts, Tina and movie heroes,” and 
“in desertion scene may use strange-inter- 
lude technique, pointing up difference be- 
tween what they say and what they mean.” 

With all this material, I had primarily a 
job of sorting and assembling. Using a 
separate envelope for every chapter, I put 
into each the appropriate scenes and scraps. 
The final stage bears a strong resemblance 
to the. making of a jigsaw puzzle. Grad- 
ually you use up all your pieces and have a 
completed picture. The most important 
part is to make sure the cracks don’t show 
—in other words, to make your transitions 
logical, your continuity smooth. The hard- 
est writing, it’s often said, makes the easiest 
reading. Comparably, the main object of 
these elaborate preparations is to make it 
seem to the reader that the novel wrote 
itself. 
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Press-Time News: Andre Fontaine, a free- 
lance writer, will succeed Maxwell Hamilton 
as editor of Bluebook. 


RALPH DAIGH, Fawcett’s editorial director, 
has decided to eliminate all fiction from 
Today's Woman. Non-fiction features, he 
finds, are showing a higher reader rating. 

This news is a blow to fiction writers 
who have looked on Today's Woman as a 
good market for off-beat fiction. The trend 
toward factual writing is general in the 
women’s publications, however, and To- 
day's Woman now offers a better market 
than ever for the writer who can turn out 
dynamic and informative articles. 

There is a particular need here for 
humor shorts from 850 to 1200 words, light 
stuff that is entertaining but not “big” 
enough for larger pieces. Also wanted are 
articles of 3000 to 4000 words of personal 
experience and adventure—such as a sail- 
boat trip around the world. Stories that 
follow through a human drama—such as 
a kidnapping—or newspaper items devel- 
oped into stirring articles of interest to the 
housewife or the working wife under 30 
are welcome; also documentary picture- 
and-text features on young couples in vari- 
ous parts of the country, chosen either for 
the unusual kind of life they lead or for the 
husband’s profession; and factual, anec- 
dotally treated articles of 2,000 to 3,500 
words dealing with the young wife’s prob- 
lems: housekeeping, health, money, chil- 
dren and marriage—as well as housing, 
gardening, pets, “name” personalities and 
other topics of interest to young families. 

The service department is being widened 
but this is staff-written, and the lead stories 
in the book are usually assigned. James A. 
Skardon is feature editor. Today's Woman 
is at 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36. 

Ziff-Davis has bought TV and Radio 
Engineering and merged it with Radio and 
Electronic Engineering in the December 
issue. The Z-D address: 366 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 17. 
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Lawrence Lader has resigned as article 
editor of Glamour to devote his time to a 
biography he is doing on Margaret Sanger 
for Doubleday. He has been succeeded by 
Stuart Sheedy, former advertising service 


manager on Newsweek and _ free-lance 
writer. Glamour is at 420 Lexington Ave. 

Judge, 11 E. 48th St., N.Y. 17, has re- 
versed its decision to go biweekly and is 
“temporarily suspending publication.” 

Richard Venn Benson has resigned as 
circulation manager of Field and Stream 
and joined Roger Phillips’s World as as- 
sistant publisher. World is at 319 E. 44th 
St., N.Y. 17. 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., is wide open 
for science-fiction stories. These stories 
should be built around unusual scientific 
ideas and developed into active dramas of 
imagination. The routine space story is not 
wanted, but rather a modern complement 
to Jules Vern’s Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea or H. G. Wells’ War of the 
Worlds. Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis is 
fiction editor. 

Bantam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
make it clear that they have never pub- 
lished original fiction and do not intend 
to go into originals, but wish to remain 
“one of the top reprint publishers in the 
field.” 

Marie A. Park, editor of Gay Love 
Stories, Ideal Love Stories, and Today’s 
Love Stories at Columbia Publications, 241 
Church St., N.Y. 13, feels that new writers 
have a better chance with her—and with 
most editors—in the short-length story, not 
the short-short, but the story of 4000 to 
5000 words in the love pulp field. Stories 
of this length, if fresh and well-plotted, are 
more likely to be bought from the new 
writer than the novelette which, with its 
complications and subplots, needs more 
professional handling. 

Redbook’s average. circulation for the 
last three quarters of °53 was reported as 
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Full page ads in: (1) New York Times Book Review; 
(2) Saturday Review of Literature; (3) Retail Bookseller; 
(4) Library Bulletin; (5) New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review; (6) Quill and Quire (Canadian). 


Our National Advertising 
Sells Your Books 


There is no substitute for an integrated program 
of national advertising in publications such as the 
above — if you are interested in sales for your book. 


We are the only cooperative publishing firm to offer 
you this national advertising at no extra cost to you 
and our subsidies are usually considerably lower than 
those offered by other firms that do not include 
advertising without extra charge. 


Write our editors about your book manuscript 
today. They'll answer any questions you may have 
and will send you without cost our booklet which 
describes the inside story of cooperative publishing. 
If you want to save time, send your script today and 
in one week you'll receive a full editorial report and 
details of our high author royalty publication plan 
— no obligation to you, of course. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.—CANADA, Burns & Mac- 
FOREIGN | Eachern—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag; BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsion—ITALY 
REPRESENTATIVES: | and FRANCE: Gherado Casini-NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: Albert Bonners 
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2,047,000, their highest ever and a 10,000 


increase over the same period last year. 


Luke Short Succeeds Zane Grey 


In January, Dell’s all-fiction monthly, 
Kane Greys Western Magazine, will be 
discontinued, but Don Ward, the editor, 
will continue the succeeding publication, 
Luke Short’s Magazine, as a quarterly. The 
new magazine uses one Luke Short reprint, 
but 90 percent of the material will be 
original. Stories should be of the same gen- 
eral type as those used in Zane Grey’s 
Western, swift action tales, laid in the Old 
West. Address: 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10. 

Leader News, national distributor of 
magazines, once in the forefront of the 3-D 
comics business, has quit the field entirely 
and predicts the demise of 3-D releases. 

The American Home goes to Curtis dis- 
tributors effective with the February issue, 
on sale Jan. 27th. 

At Mademoiselle, 575 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
22, writers who can produce fresh material 
of interest to young women between the 
ages of 18 and 30 have a good chance to 
sell. Thirty-three percent of the articles 
published last year were bought by Made- 
moiselle “over the transom.” Since the 
magazine works on a monthly theme basis, 
writers should query first and remember 
that Mademoiselle plans from four to six 
issues ahead. A feature article brings $500, 
on acceptance. Cyrilly Abels is managing 
editor. 


Tempo goes to 15c and four-color covers 
with the Jan. 11th issue. 

John Denson from Collier’s is the new 
managing editor at Newsweek and Chet 
Shaw has been upped to editorial director 
there. 

Educational Comics, 225 Lafayette St., 
N.Y. 12, had such newsstand success with 
their 10c adult satire magazine, Mad, that 
they are testing a 15c cover raise in cer- 
tain areas. Educational released another 
magazine, Panic, last month. 

Ed Fitzgerald, editor of Saga, 205 E. 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, will pay $500 or more 
for high-calibre lead articles with a news 
angle. For middle of the book pieces Saga 
pays from $200 to $400, according to value 
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and length—3,000 to 4,000 words. Saga’s 
theme is still ““True Adventure for Men” 
and the emphasis is on contemporary ad- 
venture. 

Ken Giniger, former editor in chief at 
Prentice-Hall, will be general manager at 
Hawthorne Books, the new affiliate of 
Prentice-Hall. Address: 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
11. The publication has the insurance of 
official American Legion book depart- 
ment sales channels. The contents are mili- 
tantly anti-Communistic and deeply affirm- 
ative on American values. 

Tony Gray has left as editor of Photo- 
play. Ann Daggett Higginbotham is the 
new editor as well as supervising editor of 
Radio-T.V. Mirror, with Carlton Brown 
executive editor of both magazines. Mrs. 
Higginbotham, in her six years with Mac- 
fadden, has been West Coast editor of 
Photoplay and more recently editor of 
Radio-T.V. Mirror. She edited several film 
magazines before joining Macfadden in 
1947. Photoplay is at 205 E. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 17. 


Market for Hot Tips 

Confidential, 1697 Bro:.dway, N.Y., is 
soaring over the million mark. The editors 
wish it known that they buy not only com- 
pleted stories but information of an expose 
nature if thoroughly documented, at a rate 
highly profitable to the writer. This infor- 
mation, later to be staff-written, should be 
cold-turkey fact, concise and terse, yet de- 
tailed. Address all material to A. P. 
Govoni, managing editor, or simply to the 
Editors. 

Fawcett’s Gold Medal Books, in associa- 
tion with Wayne-Fellows Productions, has 
pushed through the first successful arrange- 
ment for simultaneous publication of a 
book and release of a motion picture. The 
3-D motion picture Hondo, starring John 
Wayne, opened in Houston, Tex., on No- 
vember 24th, and in El] Paso November 
25th, while at the same time over 100,000 
retailers and wholesalers throughout the 
nation distributed more than 300,000 copies 
of the book. Warner Bros., distributors of 
the movie, used the Gold Medal tie-in in 
all their promotion plans, while Fawcett 
Publications coordinated book displays, 
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Vantage Awards $1000 To Twelve Contest 
Winners; Denver Housewife Takes Ist Prize 


Reprint Rights On 
Hummel, Hummel Sold 
To English Publisher 


The publishing firm of Elek Books in 
Loadon has just purchased the English 
reprint rights to Hummel, Hummel, 
y E. Allen Petersen, according to 
word just received from Vantage Press’s 
literary agent handling foreign rights. 
Negotiations had been going on for 
several weeks. 

Hummel, Hummel is the exciting true 
story of how the author and his Jap- 
anese wife, Tami, sailed a Chinese junk 
through 17,000 miles of dangerous 
Pacific waters, braving sharks and 
squalls along the way. Pictures of the 
author and his frail vessel (the Hum- 
mel, Hummel) have appeared in Lire 
MaGAZzINeE. 

This is not the first honor for Hum- 
mel, Hummel. The book was also 
chosen by the Travel Magazine Book 
Clab for distribution to its members 
during September, 1953. 

The author and his wife live in Cali- 
fornia, where they have appeared on 
radio and television programs. Mr. 
Petersen has also given talks about his 
trip and the dangers he and Mrs. 
Petersen had to face. The book sells 
for $3.95 and is available at bookstores. 


Free Booklet Sent 
To Authors 
Looking For A 
Publisher 


Are you still looking for a book pub- 
lisher? Are you still wondering whether 
the unknown writer has a chance in 
the crowded field of publishing? Then 
don’t fail to read VaNtTAGE’s valuable 
24-page booklet titled ‘‘To The Author 
In Search of A Publisher.”’ It tells 
how you can have your book published, 
promoted and distributed as we have 
dene for hundreds of others. This 
booklet is packed with sound ideas for 
every writer. Send for your copy today. 
Write to Peggy Stevens, VANTAGE 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., Dept. AA6, New 
York 1. If you live on or near the 
West Coast, write: VANTAGE Press, 
Dept. AA6, 6356 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Another Sellout On A | 
Vantage Press Book 


As we go to press, the final copies | 
in the first edition are being | 
shipped out on The Magic oa 
Oddities of Numbers, by illiam 
G. Gilles. This delightful book 
about mathematical oddities has 
had a steady sale ever since publi- 
cation a year ago. Heavy promo- | 
tion on the book brought excellent | 
| results. | 














Argentine Official 
Accepts First 
American Copy of 
Eva Peron Life Story 


To mark the publication of Eva Peron’s 
autobiography in English, a group of 
Vantage Press executives met with Ar- 
gentine Consul-General Luis Jorge 
Estavarena, in New York, on Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1953, and presented him with 
the first copy off the press. 

Upon accepting the copy, Senor Esta- 
varena declared: ‘‘Publication of this 
important book by Vantace Press will 
do much to strengthen relations be- 
tween Argentina and the United 
States.” 

Titled MY MISSION IN LIFE, Eva 
Peron’s life story was originally issued 
in Spanish as La Razon de Mi Vida 
and sold a million copies throughout 
South America. 





Senor Estavarena accepts MY MIS- 
SION IN LIFE from Arthur Klein- 
wald, Vantage Vice-President. Looking 
on, left to right, are: Martin Chervin, 
Vantage Sales Manager; Consul M. L. 
Lecube; Irwin Winehouse, Vantage 
Promotion Director; and Consul 
Enreque Moresco. 


Gloria Wall Wins $500 in 
Achilles Absent contest; 
entries from many states 


Gloria Wall, a housewife of 1735 Rose- 
mary Street, Denver, Colorado, has 
been awarded the $500 first prize for 
the best entry in a sales promotion 
contest to help sell copies of Achilles 
Absent, by Marie Monchen, published 
by Vantase Press. Contestants were 
asked to write a new ending to the 
book in not more than 2500 words. 


When notified of her good fortune, 
Mrs. Wall exclaimed: “I’m dizzy from 
the shock.”’ Then she laughed and 
said: ‘‘Maybe I ought to take up 
writing on a full time basis.’’ 

A total of $1000 in cash 
has been distributed by 
VANTAGE Press to the 
twelve winners in the 
contest. In addition to 
the $500 prize to Mrs. 
Wall, the eleven other 
winners were: Second 
prize: $200, to Arthur 
A. Howe, Sacramento, 
Calif. ; Third prize : $75.00 
to U. J. Ashmore, Houston, Texas. 
Nine winners of $25.00 each, were as 
follows: Mary Lee Butts, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Helen MacNulla, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Harry E. Wheeler, Annisquam, 
Mass. ; Amy Lee a, Providence, 
R. I.; William H. Mogan, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Wilma Tolley Rogers, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Merle Burgoyne, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Mary A. Kennedy, Akron, Ohio; 
Doris E. Parker, Yeadon, Pa. 

The judges were: Charles Carson, West 
Coast literary critic; Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, editor and publisher of 
Author @ Journalist; and Carlson 
Wade, New York literary critic and 
agent. 





a 
Gloria Wall 
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Achilles Absent —=s | 
Now In Second 
French Printing | 


Word has just been received from | 
Cité de la Presse, publishers of the | 
French edition of Achilles Absent, | 
by Marie Monchen, that the book | 
has already sold out its first edition, 
and is now in a second printing. 
This book, published by Vantace 
Press, has been acclaimed in 
France as an outstanding romantic || 
| novel. The arrangements for the 
French printing were handled by 
VantacE Press through its foreign | 
agents. 
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sales campaigns, posters, truck banners, etc. 
John Wayne made a personal appearance 
at the Houston and El Paso premieres and 
autographed copies of the Gold Medal book. 

Allen Stearn, publisher of Movie Spot- 
light, Movie Play and Movie Time, has ap- 
pointed Bee Phillips (Mrs. Jack Holland) 
as West Coast editor of the chain. Ruth 
Ericson is editorial director in New York. 
Address: 19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36. 

Cars, the monthly edited by Art Unger 
at Fawcett Publications, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York 36, has folded. Unger is sup- 
posedly off to the Island of Majorca to 
free lance. 

John Kingdon, former associate editor 
on Mechanix Illustrated, Fawcett, 67 W. 
44th St., N.Y. 36, and editor of Sports 
Cars and Hot Rods, which has been tem- 
porarily discontinued, has been made edi- 
tor of a new department on True—a do-it- 
yourself. Kingdon is very much in the 
market for interesting pieces on unusual 
projects—such as building gun racks and 
closets, duck decoys, equipment and gad- 
getry for hunting lodges, how to take pic- 
tures through binoculars, etc. Clear sharp 
photos must accompany the material and 
rough drawings. The latter may be crude, 
if explicit, since staff artists can redraw 
them. Word lengths run from 500 to 3000 
and payment is from a minimum $100 to 
very high rates for the most prominently 
used material. True is at 67 W. 44th St., 
N.Y. 36. 

Alden Norton, editor of Glamorous Love 
Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
buys the same types of stories as those used 
in the other love books at Popular Publica- 
tions, but he likes a slightly more romantic 
setting, a little more tinsel for Glamorous, 
such as Broadway, Hollywood, or an ex- 
citing foreign background. Stories should 
run 4,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words. A little poetry is used. 
Payment is on acceptance, at lc a word 
and up. 


Mary Rollins, Good Gal 


Mary Rollins, editor of Real Story and 
Real Romances at Hillman Periodicals, 535 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, buys about 300 stories 
a year and takes time to help and encour- 
age new writers. Since both magazines are 
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directed toward young men and women, 
stories should be timely confessions con- 
cerning young heroes and heroines. Mrs. 
Rollins wants her dramatic first-person con- 
fession stories realistically motivated and 
convincing, with suspense, sincere emotion 
and true-life characterization. 

In addition to these requirements, which 
are the same as for any good slick story, 
Mrs. Rollins points out that there are spe- 
cific requisites for a confession. In the con- 
fession story, she (or he) must have com- 
mitted a transgression—not necessarily a sex 
transgression. The “sin” can range any- 
where from overambition, a wrong attitude 
toward marriage, all the way to contem- 
plated suicide or murder. Each story should 
be proof to the reader that a lapse from the 
social or moral code never goes without 
retribution, and the reader should be 
helped in solving a similar problem or 
kept from making a comparable mistake. 

Writers must remember that while the 
slick story is read for entertainment and 
escape, the confession is read for entertain- 
ment and identification with the characters 
and their experiences. Again, as opposed to 
slick writing, since the confession story is 
never just an incident but the complete story 
of a person’s life (or the most important 
part of it), every character, scene and bit 
of dialogue must have direct bearing on the 
plot. 

Each character must have specific moti- 
vation for his or her actions or attitudes 
and be so real and sympathetic that the 
reader will understand if not condone these 
actions. Characters should be on an eco- 
nomic level with confession story readers— 
that is, plain, everyday people, housewives, 
office workers, factory personnel. 

The keynote of the writing should be 
simplicity. Stories should be told with a 
quick, natural dialogue that reflects the per- 
sonality of the character. When possible the 
story should lead off with strong impact 
and indicate dramatically the basic idea of 
the plot. Emotional pull should be attained 
by active scenes and should be “lived 
through” by the reader, not just “told” to 
her in narration. 

Mrs. Rollins suggests that the new writer 
study the various confession magazines 
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This is a resolution worth keeping if you have a book you want 
published . . . and you want it published “right!” You owe it to yourself 
to learn about our exclusive program for producing, promoting and 
SELLING your book. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


*EDITING Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, etc. 
Experienced editors and proofreaders to assure you of a technically- 


perfect book. 


*PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant 


and can handle your book production completely . . . from typesetting 
through to binding, we offer the lowest subsidy possible. 


*DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed 


during our 30 years in the field, with wholesalers, schools, libraries, book 
clubs, movies and TV—your book gets to all the right places—at the 
right times! 


*PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, 


autograph parties, personal appearances—all for sales! We get results! 


*ADVERTISING | Watch for attractive, hard-hitting ads in the 
Saturday Review, N. Y. Times, Herald Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Library 
Bulletin, Alaska Sportsman, and many more .. . all at no cost to you! 








WHY NOT YOUP 


BABIES NEED FATHERS TOO FROM THE DIARY OF DR. 
by Rhoda Kellogg—‘‘It would be PHILIP SHER by Philip Sher— 
a pity if only fathers were to ‘“‘Differs from eher autobiogra- 
read Mrs. Kellogg’s valuable con- phies in the unique method of 
tributions io parent education presentation . . . lucid and inter- 
. . . will doubtless be as stimu- esting manner. The language is 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERI- 
CA’S SOCIAL PROBLEMS by 
H. Ralph Higgens— ‘‘Vigorously 
written and wholesome . . . an 
analysis of Christian social re- 


lating to mothers, teachers, social 
workers and psychologists.” 


Ida Klein Sternberg 


fluent, the style sustains interest.” 


Dr. Victor E. Levine 
Morning ‘‘World-Herald’’, 


sponsibility that is realistic and 
judicial.”’ 


F. Ernest Johnson 
rr 


N. Y. ‘‘Herald-Tribune”’ maha, Nebraska he Annals”’ 


Write today to Dep’t D-14 for free booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, 


or send your manuscript for a prompt report. (No obligation.) 








11 WEST 42np ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
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and slant his story for the one that appeals 
the most. 

For Real Story and Real Romances, 
shorts should run from 5,000 to 6,000 words 
in length, novelettes about 10,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance, at 3c a word. 

With the November 30th issue, Life’s 
gross advertising revenue passed the $100,- 
000,000 mark. Life’s ad revenue for 1952 
totaled $96,900,000. 


At Thrilling Fiction Group, 10 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. 16, Charles S. Strong is supervis- 
ing editor, with Alexander Samalman the 
senior editor and in charge of Ranch 
Romances, the love pulps, Thrilling Detec- 
tive and the Phantom Detective. Sam Mines 
is the editor of the science fiction and the 
other detective books, also of Giant Western. 
All the other men’s Westerns have been 
given to Jim Hendryx, Jr., as well as the 
occasional sports titles published here. Mor- 
ris O. Jones has left the company. Cur- 
rently, Thrilling is not in the market for 
ither sports or detective copy. 

Avon Books, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
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“We'll publish it in a cheap clay edition.” 


is no longer publishing their Eton line of 
25c reprints and originals, nor the Avon 
Magazine of Crossword Puzzles; however, 
many of these issues are still on the stands. 

Lawrence C. Goldsmith, executive editor 
on Why at Toby Press, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
N. Y. 17, plans a slow experimental change 
in the magazine. In addition to pieces on 
self-help and popular psychology, he will 
use some articles of general interest like 
those run by Pageant and Coronet. More 
pictures will be used and these too will fol- 
low the trend toward general human inter- 
est. Lengths for Why run 2,500 to 3,000 
words, and payment is on acceptance, at 3c 
a word. 


Two Mercury Books Fold 

Mercury Publications, 570 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 22, have discontinued their True 
Crime Detective Cases, the quarterly edited 
by Anthony Boucher and J. Francis Mc- 
Comas, who continue to edit the monthly 
Fantasy and Science Fiction. Wit and 
Humor, the other quarterly at Mercury, 
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has also suspended publication and the 

editor, Charles Angoff, has become advisory | p, Fi papain fh worn mn 

editor of Fantasy and Science Fiction. Edi- | Srepisce these winter evenings? They needn't! You 

torial offices of the latter are at 2643 Dana ea WRITE WELL ams 

St., Berkeley 4, Calif. That way, maybe some of your work will go up in glory. 
Man’s Life, the bimonthly edited by Don | gy rene nae m pnahey 

Phares at Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 


Broadway, N, Y,. 19, is in solid standing If you're sick and tired of doing your own typing, 





’ . ° but still want beaytiful, personal, accurate manu- 
among the men’s AGASINCS and will pay scripts—let me do your work. Minor corrections, carbon 


$150 to $250, sometimes more, for articles and extra first page, 75c per M words. You pay return 





of 2,500 to 3,500 words on true adventure, | Postage. And I try to answer all inquiries. 

crime, sports, outdoors or for articles of a RUTH S. GARRISON 

more general nature if they have strong | ‘6! Highlend Ave. Welnwerth, Gis 
male appeal. One fiction piece is used in THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 
each ee to 5,000 words in length. Writers! My preparation of your stories and books will 


Editor Phares says Man’s Life may expand | U1) 705 Oh ter how rough is, and Twill polish. corvect, 
edit and revise, and put it all in excellent form for sub- 





o> eos ag | ee cae Se SL Moe 
Hamilton Peck, on Startling Detective at LORENE M. ROSE 

Fawcett, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, prefers | 1404 Charles St. Joseph, Missouri 

older cases to be truly startling, such as 

mass slayings or chain murders. Also uses I'M UP TO MY EARS 

strong first-person stories or features and In Ghosting Orders. No new clients can be ac- 

current shorts up to 600 words if photo is cepted until February Ist. Sorry. 

available. Current cases should be written HOLLYWOOD GHOST 

as soon as case is safe to handle. Rates for (Dorothy Doyle) 


824 25th St. Santa Monies, Cal. 





(Continued on page 54) 
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ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my “name” writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to beok publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words, Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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At Press Time—Who's Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Book Publishers 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., Book De- 
partment, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Grace H. Woolley, Manager . Subject 
matter confined to information needed by hotels 
and restaurants, Other categories where the sub- 
ject matter must deal with food service or housing 
problems include schools, hospitals and institu- 
tions, Within the above categories, there is 
a market here for training manuals of all kinds 
for maids, bell boys, room clerks, kitchen workers 
of all kinds, ete. These must show an intimate 
knowledge of the business, Prefer training 
manuals to be illustrated with the author to 
furnish illustrations. Payment on royalties and 
where manuals sold in quantity below single 
copy price, 10% royalties paid on sales price 
rather than single copy price. Subjects 
wanted in large books may range from the 
kitchen right through to the executive offices 
and all the various phases of work covered by 
auch establishments, Not interested in home 
style cook books but “might be interested in 
quantity cook book if written by someone in 
authority and if the recipes are all tested.” ... 
Miss Woolley prefers that writers interested talk 
with them first before submitting or send an out- 
line about his/her background and experience 
and an outline of the proposed manuscript. .. . 
Usual royalty fees are paid. 


Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Semi- 
scholarly non-fiction published here but no hard- 
and-fast categories, . Query before sending 
mss, . . . Reports within 2-6 weeks. Pays 
usually on a straight royalty basis. 


Avon Publications, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. .. . Publishes pocket- 
size soft-cover books, A_ limited quantity of 
original fiction chosen on a _ highly selective 
basis. Modern novels, mysteries and westerns 
running in length from 60-80,000 words are 
used, . . . Buys most of its original fiction from 
well established writers through agents. Not 
equipped at this time to process large quantities 
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of unsolicited material, W. Hughes Hanna, As- 
sociate Editor, advises. The standards for 
judging material differ in no way from hard- 
cover house. Literary merit is of great im- 
portance in the consideration of any book. ... 
Payment is made in the form of advances against 
royalties: lc per copy on first 150,000 copies 
printed; 1¥Yac per copy thereafter. . . . Re- 
quires 30 days to report on manuscripts. 


Ballantine Books, Inc., 404 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. Stanley Kauffman, Editor... . 
Publishes original material only in two simul- 
taneous editions, hardbound and _ paperbound. 
; Interested in serious fiction of the first 
quality, both contemporary and _ historical; in 
science fiction novels which can be presented on 
the same list with those of Ray Bradbury, Theo- 
dore Sturgeon and Arthur C. Clarke; and in 
western novels which will compare favorably 
with writers like Frank Bonham, Frank O’Rourke 
and Thomas Thompson. Non-fiction needs 
are limited as yet and difficult to define—send 
inquiry. ... é As a rule, lengths between 60 and 
80 thousand words. Royalty of 10% paid 
on hardbound edition and 8% on paperbound 
edition (which bears a minimum cover price of 
35c). Standard advances on signing and some- 
times additional guarantees. Royalties accounted 
semi-annually in the standard manner. . . . Tries 
to report on all manuscripts within four weeks. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. Considers books on the 
management and operational problems of com- 
mercial banks, 40,000 to 100,000 word lengths. 

“Royalties based on net sales subject to 
negotiation on each book on its merits and sales 
possibilities.” . . . Reports in a month. 


College Publishing Co., 840 Magnolia, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., J. Walter Dees, Editor. ... 
Interested mainly in the work of college pro- 
fessors where there is an assured market. In 
“Books of Distinction” series also publish novels 
and fiction work. Especially interested in South- 
ern writers... . / A straight 10% royalty offered. 
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Greeting Card Publishers 


E. Markoe, 37 E. 28th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Buys gaglines and drawings from free lancers. 
. Query on type of cards. 


Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Com- 
pany, 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass. Jane Morgan 
Johnson, Verse Editor. . . . Clever comic card 
ideas bring as high as $50. . . . Uses four to six 
line verses for every occasion written in sincere, 
conversational style. . . . Pays 50c a line. 


Little Magazines 


Embryo, A Literary Quarterly, 1600 West 
Broadway, Louisville 3, Ky. E. E. Walters, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1 a copy, $3 a year. 

. “We intend to publish the finest experimental 
writing of the contemporary literary scene,” 


Editor Walters explains. . . . Looking for origi- 
nality with no strings attached such as word 
limitations. . . . No pay, complimentary copies 
only. 


Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103W, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder Colorado. Paul 
Carter, Editor. . . . Needs quality fiction from 
1500 to 3500 words. . . .Wants non-technical 
articles for general readers written preferably by 
specialists in the sciences, economics, politics, 
social studies, the humanities, etc., in a style free 
of academic or technical jargon. Length, 3,000- 
4,000 words. . . . No payment. . . . Reports in 
about four wecks. 


Inside Magazine, 549 S. 10th St., San Jose, 
Calif. Ron Smith, Editor. Published three times 
a year; 25c a copy, $1 for five issues. . . . Open 
market for science fiction and fantasy shorts and 
off-trail pieces up to 4,000 words. New concepts 
in fiction are preferred; any theme, any plot, but 


originality is a must. . . . Articles of interest to 
the science fiction fan very much in demand; up 
to 6,000 words. . . . Rates range from $1 per 


1,000 words to lc a word on fiction. Article 
payment by arrangement. Also buys artwork. 

. Welcomes queries from professional and be- 
ginning writers. 


Pen-Prints, Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind. Nora 
Ashman, Editor. . . . Issued annually; 50c a 
copy. . .. A non-profit publication seeking to 
promote international friendship. Each issue 
features one nation and a corresponding, or simi- 
lar state of the U. S. Miss Ashman reports, ‘““We 
are in need of very, very short stories about real 
people who are doing something interesting or 
have found an unusual and useful niche in life. 
These shorts should be but a few sentences in 
length and based on actual facts.” . . . No pay 
(staff and office work also done voluntarily). 


Vespers, 872 Oak St., Winnetka, Ill. Henry 
Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1 a copy, $3 
a year. . . . Interested in articles written on 
psychiatry by professional nurses provided writer 
has B.S. degree. Specific article subjects needed 

















You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 


carbon, minor corrections, 50c per 1000 words. 
GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books Novels Stories Poem 
Prompt, Reliable Service — Minor Corrections 
55c per |,000 words plus postage 
Ic per line for poems 
| carbon, extra first and last pages free 


EUGENIA BROOK 


1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








$150 FOR 3,000 WORDS 


ror article to LIFETIME LIVING. 6c a word from 
OPULAR MECHANICS. 12c from NATION’S 
BUSINESS I’ve sold articles to all types. Also handled 
fiction 23 years. Reading fee: $1 per 1,000 words up to 
50c per 1,000 over. (Editorial "report on books 


this ments only, $10.) 
JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Ill. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 





respondence requires return postage. 
RATALIS NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, W. Miami! 33, Florida 











WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rates of 45 per M Words — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HB TYPING SERVICE 


50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
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Benadum Books, Inc., 
extends an invitation 
to 
all writers of fiction 
and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts will receive 
prompt attention. 


Benadum Books, Inc. 
Benadum Building 


Muncie, Ind. 





‘Free service on one short short (1500) per client 
during February for editing and revising. Send pos- 
tage with script. 65¢ per M to 5000 words, 40c 
thereafter. 


M. A. KINGMAN 


P. O. BOX 251 KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 rove City, Pennsylvania 








CRITICISM DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE $i 
Shorts to 2000 Words 

Spotlight faults reading your story after time spent 

travelling. 

Request details of: Free Agency Work. Australian Tech- 

nical Books from 10/6. tory Analysis. Professional's 

Service for Australia’s expanding Markets. Add return 


Postage. 
DOUG SHINGLETON 
treet Bonbeach, Victoria, Australia 














SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks f 
itself, (4) of my songs alone ont over a HAI F MIL- 
vi TOR) ee o ne led. by the a 
! ing is i ! 
cated Bie s king ieving € convince OW 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, Ill. 
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are those dealing with schizophrenia, religion, 
music and musicians. . . . Poetry should depict 
impressions of psychiatric hospitals. Poet-physi- 
cians are particularly welcome to send their 
manuscripts. . . . The work of beginners will be 
returned; only those qualified to write on these 
subjects should submit. . . . Good rates on ar- 
rangement. ... Reports in three weeks and pays 
on publication. 


Poetry Magazines 


American Poetry Magazine, 3039 N. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. Star Powers, Editor. Open 
to poems with no specific requirements—any 
length, any subject and any school of verse. 
Interested in considering only the best standard, 
highly qualified poetry—not verse. 


Quatrain Digest, 459 Homestead Ave., Water- 
bury, Conn. John De Stefano, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 40c a copy, $2.00 a year. This poetry 
magazine devoted to the publication of four-line 
poems. .. . Uses several articles in each issue 
stressing modern poetry and poets. Lengths up 
to 1,000 words. . . . Reports in two weeks... . 
No payment. 


Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
R. 7, Sanford, N. C. Lura Thomas McNair, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3 a year. 
. . . Prefer sincere, sound and beautiful poems. 
Also uses biographical notes about poet-contribu- 
tor. . . . Cash and book prizes awarded. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Sportsman, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Noah Sarlat, editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy, 
$4.50 a year ... Wants first person, true, rugged, 
dramatic hunting and fishing adventures . . 
Photo stories and photos bought . . . Reports in 
a week ... Up to $250 paid on acceptance. 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Critchell Rimington, editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy, $5.00 a year . . . Articles dealing 
with all phases of recreational boating—power 
and sail—general and technical considered for 
publication . . . One-time, non-exclusive use of 
photos bought for $3.00 . . . Pays 3c a word on 
publication . . . Two weeks to report. 


Trade Journals 


The Contractor, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York 17, N. Y. John Carlson, Editor. This 
is a new national business paper in the plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning field published semi- 
monthly and circulated to the top 20% of con- 
tractors who are rated $5,000 and higher. In 
addition to this group, the circulation will include 
leading wholesalers, manufacturers, engineers, and 
inspectors. . . . Subject matter is divided be- 
tween management, merchandising, technical, 
distribution, service features and organized pro- 
motions in the fields of plumbing, heating, appli- 
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ances, air conditioning and general interest. . . . 
Newspaper clippings and original news stories 
are wanted which involve these fields in the 
realm of labor, law, legislation, industry 
associations, advertising ideas, personal items, 
wholesaler news. . . . Suggested news sources are 
leading wholesalers, association officials, local 
newspapers, plumbing inspectors, two or three 
key contractors. . . . Prepare features and news 
tabloid news-style with the story complete in the 
first 200 to 300 words. Copy should be full of 
facts and quotes and give local background. 
Rate is no less than 3c a published word and 
higher depending on the effort, on publication. 

. Always query on management topics before 
writing, as these may be developed into top com- 
pensated material. 


Professional Beautihints, 220 Westminster P1., 
San Jose 10, Calif. Louis Padron, Editor. Slanted 
at the owners, operators and patrons of beauty 
salons, this magazine is buying mss. dealing with 
beauty, health, and related subjects. . . . Mate- 
rial appealing to the general public also bought 
and this includes poetry, jokes, anecdotes, filler 
material, articles on California and short shorts. 


. Pays Yac a word. 


Sew, P.O. Box 1816, Little Rock, Ark. A 
monthly trade journal devoted to the sewing 
machine industry; $2 a year. James L. Meadow, 


Machine and Vacuum Cleaner Industry wanted 
on the following levels: retail, wholesale and man- 
ufacturing covering topics such as sales, service, 
the teaching of sewing, and the care of sewing 
machines. Particularly receptive at this time to 
articles regarding new sales angles and slants. 
... Pay is le to 2c a word and $3 for any 
black and white photos used with story. (Do not 
send clippings.) . . . Reports within two wecks. 


Super Service Station, Daily News Bldg., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Roger B. Stafford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . In the 
automotive-petroleum field. . . . This magazine 
covers management, merchandising of automo- 
tive products, servicing of passenger cars and 
small trucks in gasoline service station field. . 
Most of material used is staff-written but good 
free lance piece can make it. . . . Pays 1¥c to 
2c a word and more on assignments given by 
staff. . . . Buys photos, charts, diagrams for $3- 
$5 each unless exceptionally good. Can use only 
5x7 or 8x10 glossy. . . . Reports in one or two 
days after arrival unless editors are on road trip. 


Western Advertising, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. Issued monthly for the adver- 
tising-marketing trade; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. 
Frank J. Bruguire, Editor. . . . Uses articles 
concerning advertising practices, advertising cam- 
paigns, marketing, merchandising, etc. . . . Buys 
photographs. ... Article rates vary, on accept- 


Managing Editor. . . . Articles about the Sewing ance. 


ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories which won’t 
sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 
master the tricks of the trade. 

If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 
keep you from selling your stories, you need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 
who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 

For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 
results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 
manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories 
and books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit 
each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
from you. I’ll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by — A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur y i ion and enth You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become 5 salable. 
wd ape eee of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the ,author of a dozen published books. 
of pion 
To make 











. stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago, says another of the many hundreds 
pean me cally sound and tested trai ing method 
he iol program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 











MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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In the Margin 


Cross Today’s Woman out of the fiction 
market. Beginning next July, Today’s 
Woman will present the first all service 
magazine in the women’s field. (See New 
York Market Letter in this issue of WD). 

My Weekly Reader, a classroom 
newspaper for school children, has launched 
the “Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club.” 
Five hard-cover juveniles a year will be 
selected from the current lists of every 
major publisher. This newest book club’s 
address is 400 South Front St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

Nation’s Business, published by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is no longer buy- 
ing fiction. . . . National Parent-Teacher : 
The P.T.A. Magazine will not accept any 
verse until June, 1954, and requests that 
writers do not send until then. . . . Applied 
Graphic A«ts, formerly of Paterson, N. J., 
suspended publication. . . . Asian Publi- 
cations which put out Preview in Tokyo is 
asking writers to tee 2 subscription as part 
payment for mate, 11 J and promises to 
make payment as s ‘on as possible. 


New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 49) 
stories up to 7,000 words, 3c a word, on 
acceptance; shorts, 5c. Always query. 

Dynamic Science Fiction, the bimonthly 
edited by Robert W. Lowndes at Columbia 
Publications, 241 Church St., N. Y. 13, has 
been discontinued. Also at Columbia, the 
quarterly Famous Detective Stories, edited 
by Lowndes has become a bimonthly as has 
the quarterly Real Western Romances, 
edited by Marie A. Park. 

At Ziff-Davis Publications, 366 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, the two bimonthlies Amaz- 
ing Stories and Fantastic, edited by How- 
ard Browne, are very much open to writers 
in the fantasy field, particularly in the 
shorter length material. (Cover stories for 
these magazines are usually written on 
assignment.) The top length for both Fan- 
tastic and Amazing Stories is 10,000 words 
and the rate of pay is lc a word minimum, 
on acceptance. Browne suggests writers 
study the magazines before contributing. 

True Police Cases, the bimonthly edited 
by Joseph Corona at Fawcett, 67 W. 44th 











chance. 


them out, or shelve them. 


publishers’ needs. 


IT’S A NEW YEAR FOR MANUSCRIPTS, TOO! 


Maybe you think that your books and stories have had their 


They “made the rounds” in New York, ran up a whopping 
postage bill, and drifted back with polite editorial regrets. You’re at 
a loss to know why—and whether you should keep bravely sending 


What was wrong? Market overstocked? Technical faults such 
as wrong length or viewpoint? Overwriting? 

It is only common sense, at this point, to call in the aid of a full- 
time, professional literary agent who is in constant contact with 


If you will send me your novels, stories, plays, articles, or juven- 


hers bisa 


sini 


iles anytime this month, I will give them a prompt appraisal entirely 
free. If they are ready to sell, I will agent them direct. If they are 
not but can be made salable, I will tell you how. 








Mail me your packet of manuscripts today (not over 500 pages, 
please) together with a letter explaining your writing ambitions and 
the markets you are aiming for. I will answer you without delay. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th Street © New York 16, N. Y. 
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St., N. Y. 36, has gone monthly. Corona is 
always on the lookout for first-person stories 
or stories done under the by-line of a 
criminal or police officer. He wants the story 
as soon as it is safe to print, that is, as 
soon as the accused has been indicted be- 
fore the grand jury—or even before if the 
evidence makes conviction seem most likely. 
Payment is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance, 
for stories running 4,000 to 8,000 words. 


Hazel Berge, Another Good Gal 

Hazel Berge, editor of Modern Ro- 
mances, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, is looking 
specifically for three types of stories: 

1—The problem-type story, emotionally 
told, with real heart tug, based on a situa- 
tion that is both credible and intensely 
human. There must be strong reader identi- 
fication in the problem presented. Ask 
yourself: “Is the problem I am relating go- 
ing to HELP SOMEONE?” If it is, there 
is reader identification. 

2—The more lurid type of story. Take 
a tremendous human experience, even a 
lurid one, then go back and build the story 
through the person whom it touched most 
deeply. You must live through the story 
with your people, not simply do a report- 
ing job. 

3—The story with strong inspirational 
appeal—the story of the person who has 
surmounted great difficulties and become 
a finer person thereby. 

Often all three types can be combined 
into one strong story. 

Writers should avoid cliche plot motiva- 
tion and work for original situations that 
are a sound outgrowth of character. Stories 
developed in the old formula of “sin, suffer 
and repent” are out. The need particularly 
is for stories of family life and emotional 
situations growing out of the family unit, 
especially if they involve younger people. 
Lengths run from 6,000 to 20,000 words and 
payment is on acceptance, at 4c a word. 

At Modern Romances, Mrs. Richard 
Kent is editorial director of the “Modern 
Family” section. She wants to see solid 
articles of interest to the young mother with 
children under seven years of age. These 
may be short pieces—600 to 1,000 words— 
or longer features of 1,500 words, dealing 





with child care, homemaking from the per- 
sonal experience angle only, marital rela- 
tions, health, etc. (material on beauty, food 
and household appliances is staff-written). 
Mrs. Kent does not want padded material 
but warm,human articles that are, above 
all, helpful. Writers should study the 
“Modern Family” section of Modern 
Romances first. Mrs. Kent will welcome 
queries. Payment for articles is also 4c a 
word, on acceptance. 

Astrology—Your Daily Horoscope, the 
magazine edited by Ellen Rushmore Mc- 
Keon at Ned Pines’ Publishers, 10 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. 16, buys about three or four ar- 
ticles a month from free-lancers at Yec a 
word, in lengths under 3,000 words. These 
articles can deal with astrology, palmistry, 
numerology, cartemory, extra-sensory per- 
ception or predictive science. Most material 
for Your Prophecy, the annual brought out 
by this same publisher, is arranged for, but 
there is a marginal market for the writer 
with a fresh approach. Query the editor on 
extensive material. 

At the Henry Publishing Co., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 9, a new magazine has 
been brought out, Inplant Food Manage- 
ment. Writers in this field might query the 
editor, Roslyn Willett. Franklin O. Walker 
is editorial director. 

There have been two additions to the 
Westerns edited by Robert O. Erisman at 
Stadium Publishing Corp., 270 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 17, both bimonthlies, Western Novels 
and Short Stories and 2-Gun Western. 
These books will use the same types of 
stories used in the other Westerns at this 
house. 

Successful Farming, 420 Lexington Ave., 
will open its “Farmer’s Trading Center” to 
general mail-order advertising with the Feb- 
ruary issue. Previously, only poultry, live- 
stock, pet stock and school advertisers could 
buy space in the section. 

Suppressed, Edythe Farrell’s expose mag- 
azine, published by Suppressed, 500 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 36, a new bimonthly, is on the 
stands. The magazine uses expose stories 
on Broadway, Hollywood and Cafe Society 
personalities in short lengths, success stories 
of Cinderellas who marry rich men, stories 
of actresses with pictures, etc. 
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By Leo Shull 


BasicaLLy, playwrights have two prob- 
lems: 

How to write a successful play. 

How to stay alive while doing it. 

For 12 years we’ve been dealing with the 
first; it’s time we devoted a column to the 
second. 

Most playwrights have side jobs, before 
and after their strike. Many get positions 
allied to their writing vocation. Some are 
or were press agents, like S. N. Behrman, 
Robert Sherwood, Arthur Kober. Some 
were recreation or social directors, like 
Moss Hart, Garson Kanin. Some worked 
at odd jobs, like Tennessee Williams, who 
flicked chickens, 2c each, in California. 


As long as you spend three hours a day 
at the typewriter, it doesn’t matter what 
work you do. 


But, sooner or later, playwrights discover 
that they have to take off a year or two 
and do nothing but concentrate on their 
writing. Most of our successful playwrights 
have retreats where they can write undis- 
turbed for months at a time. T. Williams 
goes to Italy; George S. Kaufman has a 
country place in Bucks County; ditto John 
Patrick, Maxwell Anderson. 


For the benefit of writers who do not 
know of any retreats within their budget, 
we have accumulated a few suggestions: 

The Utopias in this world have been 
well charted. If you want to explore them 
thoroughly, get a book titled Bargain Para- 
dises, which tells you where and how. 
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($1.50, Harlan Publications, Greenlawn, 
Long Island, N.Y.) 
For instance. Take Mexico. Pack one 


shirt, torn, old pants, and go to Mexico 
City. Meat is 25c a pound, chickens, 50c 
each, bananas, 10c bunch, bread 5c loaf, 
milk, 8c qt. Your grocery bill is $12 
a month. A full course dinner is 45c. Rent 
for a 5-room house, $35 a month. Car- 
fare, 2c. 

How about the Canary Islands (Span- 
ish)? Living in a de luxe pension (board- 
ing house) with 3 meals a day, including 
tips & tax, costs $2.75. A 5-room home is 
$25 a month. A maid costs $4 a month. 
Bottle of cognac, 10c. Haircut, 12c. A 
restaurant snack for two, with service, tips 
& tax, is 10c. Shoeshines are expensive, 4c. 
Beautiful empty beach, white sand, warm 
all year round. 

Then there is Chile. Beach is enormous. 
Gas is 10c a gallon. Beautiful scenery, 
wonderful food. Country home, $30 a 
month. Best hotels with 3 meals, $3 a day. 
Vina del Mar, the gambling resort, is 
nearby and has ballet, skiing, movies, nite 
clubs, and is open until dawn. 

Sardinia: a scenic, Italian island, amaz- 
ingly low prices, not yet known to the tour- 
ists. Hotels cost 24c a day. Big city’s de luxe 
hotels, 50c a day. In Caligari, Sardinia, 
hotel and board, $1.12 a day. Climate is 
heavenly all year round. 

Balearic Islands, Spain. In the Mediter- 
ranean, Majorca, Minorca, 110 miles south 
of Barcelona. Palma has a gay tourist cen- 
ter, big hotels and cafes, lovely resorts, se- 
cluded coves where you hardly see a visitor 
from one year’s end to another. Climate is 
mild all year round. Hotels, $2 a day with 
3 meals, bathing, etc. Or if you want to live 
cheaply, there are rooms in old monasteries 
for 28c a day with kitchen privileges. In 
Formintera, a fishing district, are the finest 
beaches. Live like a prince for $1 a day 
with meals. Servants cost $1.50 a week. 
Five-room apartment, $12 month. Houses 
rent for $100 a year. 

Seychelles Islands (British). You proba- 
bly never heard of them. Beautiful, color- 
ful islands—92 of them—in a small group 
in the Indian Ocean. You can have an 
island to yourself. The air is warm all year. 
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Rents are $8 a month. Best cuts of beef, 
10c Ib. Eggs, 2c. Juicy pineapples, not like 
the hard coconuts we get here, 5c. Lettuce, 
2c head. Bananas, 5 for a cent. Male cooks, 
$7 month. Female, $4. Maids, 75c week. 
Fishing, bathing, boating. Big, wide, white 
beaches. Waters teem with fish which you 
can broil, roast or fry. 

Alas, we doubt that any of our readers 
have the courage to uproot themselves 
from their grimy little ruts. Even though 
you all know and admit that you would 
have to remove yourself for 10 years if you 
were studying medicine, or six years for 
law, you enter upon a more difficult pro- 
fession without wanting to pay the neces- 
sary tuition costs. 

It seems appropriate to reprint here a 
news item we clipped recently: 

Bournemouth, England. Aug 21. (Reuters)— 
Joseph Littman, one of Britain’s few millionaires, 
died at his luxury seacoast hotel here today. He 
was 55 years old. 

Mr. Littman was reputed to own property 
valued at 14 million dollars, including a large 
part of Oxford Street, West End shopping thor- 
oughfare. He headed 63 companies, which 
owned hotels, apartment houses, offices, restau- 
rants and theatres. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Littman, a small busi- 
nessman, invested his savings in a store against 
the advice of his friends. 

“No one ever gets anywhere if he is frightened 
to risk a little. I know that if I had listened to 
well-meaning friends and played safe, success 
would have passed me by,” he said. 

Question: Is success passing you by? 

* * * 


The following producers seem to be with- 
out scripts: 

John Golden, 246 W. 44th St. He prefers 
comedies. 

Leonard Altobell, c/o Blaney, 1775 
Broadway. Dramas or comedies. 

John Murray Anderson, £5 Park Ave. 
Musicals preferred. 

Milton Baron, 333 W. 57th St. or 1270 
Sixth Ave. Dramas or comedies. 

George Brandt, 229 W. 42nd St. Come- 
dies. 

Irving Cooper, 145 W. 45th St. Comedies 
or dramas. 

Meyer Davis, 119 W. 57th St. Comedies 
preferred. 

(Continued on page 71) 








AN INVITATION 


TO CONSULT 
William H. Bushman 


on your writing problems. Short Stories— 
Articles — Novels. Coaching, Editing, Re- 
vision. Manuscript Analysis: $1 per Thou- 
sand Words. Minimum: $2. Novel and 
Novel Outline Appraisal: $5. 


Write for details 
P. O. Box No. 436-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
COOCOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEEEOE 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 

















I Want to Contact 
NEW WRITERS 


Who are interested in 
cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. 
The easiest way to write 
for pay. No experience 
necessary — we train you 
at home. Send for FREE 


details. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS 
INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio A-17 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
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By Don Bishop 


CBS-TV story EpIrorR Don Moore refers 
to television as “this complicated medium.” 
Writing for television is made complicated 
by the following factors, he says: 

(1) The writer isn’t able to do the intro- 
spective sort of writing he can do in a novel 
or magazine story. Action is the watchword 
—not thought. Thoughts must be indicated 
by expression, dialogue, suggestion—only 
rarely by the awkward device of the solil- 
oquy. 

(2) Radio writers, when they turn to 
television, often depend too much on speech 
and not enough on its absence. For ex- 
ample, a few moments of pantomime or a 
closeup of a facial expression can say more 
than minutes of dialogue. 

(3) The dramatic problem must show 
itself quickly, or you'll lose your viewers. 
If they’ve bought a ticket for a movie or 
play, they will stay with it until the show 
gets underway. But when they’re watching 
television, they are under constant pressure 
from an itchy station-changer finger. 

(4) Stories written to formula for the 
slick magazines often aren’t suitable for 
television. Conventional marriage-problem 
fiction may be so underwritten for maga- 
zines that it lacks the meaty quality and 
the dramatic values needed for the sight 
medium. 

(5) If the writer does adaptations, there 
are many difficulties. In addition to un- 
tangling legal complications, the adapter 
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must be within reach of the TV producer, 
as conferences for rewriting are the rule on 
adaptations. A writer should never under- 
take an adaptation without checking in 
advance with a producer. It is impossible 
for a writer to keep up with what is being 
done on all programs; without a go-ahead, 
he may find himself slaving over an ad- 
aptation of a work that has just been done 
by a rival program. Or he may be adapting 
a story that the producer has already as- 
signed to someone else. 

Fortunately, there are some redeeming 
features worth noting, Moore adds. For 
example, camera directions are no longer 
required or desired of the writer in a TV 
script—it is sufficient to describe the stage 
business and note changes of scene between 
lines of dialogue in the right-hand half of 
the page, leaving the left half blank for the 
director’s camera notations (this is CBS-TV 
practice; some programs reverse the setup). 

Any intervening bit of business can lick 
the old bugbear of closing a scene with an 
actor on one set and opening the next scene 
with him on a different set—unless he has 
to change costumes. Nor do writers ex- 
perience much difficulty breaking up their 
dramas for commercials. A half-hour pro- 
gram generally has one break for a com- 
mercial while an hour show has two. “If 
you don’t have enough good curtains to 
take care of those breaks, you don’t have a 
good story,” Moore says. 
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There is no problem to indicating locale 
in a television drama. Although Moore 
doesn’t advise the indiscriminate use of film 
clips, a few of them judiciously placed can 
suggest almost any locale. From that point 
on, he says, it is well to remember the 
comment of J. M. Barrie: “I always get 
my characters on an island of one sort or 
another.” A television set is an island, and 
a tight little one at that. 

Moore came to the CBS-TV Story De- 
partment last fall. He succeeded Arthur 
Heinemann, who moved over to J. Walter 
Thompson Agency to work with Ed Rice 
on the expanded Kraft Television Theatre 
operation, which is now a two-way spread 
on NBC-TV and ABC-TV. Moore was 
senior associate editor of Cosmopolitan from 
1934 to 1942. He served as story editor for 
Warner Brothers for four years, he’s written 
many magazine stories, and for 20 years he 
authored the comic strip “Flash Gordon.” 
He still writes “Jungle Jim” for King 
Features Syndicate. Before becoming head 
of the CBS-TV Story Department he wrote 
a number of shows for that network, in- 
cluding the audition script and several later 
shows in the new Rod Brown of the Rocket 
Rangers. 

Moore has continued a policy long in 
effect at CBS-TV: only submissions from 
professional writers will be considered and 
each script must be accompanied by a 
signed release form (obtained by writing 
the CBS-TV Story Department, 524 West 
57th Street, New York 19). The first re- 
quest for release forms should be accom- 
panied by a list of professional credits (such 
as books, magazine stories, TV or radio 
shows). Moore will consider material from 
promising new writers when it is submitted 
through reputable literary agents. 

The CBS-TV editor and his staff of 
eight story analysts search for scripts for 
the producers of Studio One (Mondays, 
10-11 p.m., EST), Suspense (Tuesdays, 
9:30-10 p.m., EST), and Danger (Tucs- 
days, 10-10:30 p.m., EST), as well as for 
new shows. They also recommend scripts to 
The Web (Sundays, 10-10:30 p.m., EST), 
a Goodson-Todman package. The story 
editor there is Eugene Burr, formerly an 





SELLize 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Yes, sellize your scripts with edit- 
ing that helps convert them into 
sales! Your stories, articles thor- 
oughly edited, plus capsule 
& critique. Improve your technique 
by analyzing and studying the 
blue-penciling. $1 per 1000 
blue-penciling. $1 per 1000 
words, plus postage. Sellize! 
FREDERICK BORDEN 
221 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ARE PRECIOUS... 
Protect Them and Please Editors 
with These Sturdy, Tailored Containers 
e@ Attractive Gun-metal Lacquered @ Tough As a Boot 
—Lasts for Years @ Holds to 500 Sheets Flat 
From 1.29 each to 1.49 each 
From 3 for 3.50 to 3 for 4.25 and 
From 6 for 6.25 to 6 for 7.85 
Send M. O. to THE BOX KING 
208 West Cypress St. Glendale 4, California 








TYPING---ANY KIND 


Prompt, reliable. Checked for mistakes. Pica_and elite 
electric machines. Carbon copy free. 20 pound Corrasable 
d. Spelling, etc., corrected free. Mailed flat. Can give 
names, addresses satisfied customers. 40c per 1000 words. 
1S5e per page less than 1000 words, poetry Ic per line. You 
pay postage. Inquiries welcomed. 


OPAL STIREWALT 
2559 South Sprague Avenue, Tacoma 3, Washington 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Practical Playwrighting 


teaches a new and easy way to create stage, 
radio and television scripts. 


Free Details 


MARJORIE FREER ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


If you do not have satisfactory literary repre- 
sentation at present I would appreciate hear- 
ing from you. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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A New and Exciting Magazine for Writers! 


Published by 
BURTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Incorporated 

Book and Magazine Publishers Since 1908 
January issue now on sale. Ask your newsdealer to 

supply it, or order direct from the publisher. 

$2 per year; 20 cents per copy 
We need good articles under 2000 words and will 
Rey cent per word for material we can use. 
ead on magazine and send us a script immediately. 


WRITERS FORUM 
722 MAIN STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your mapeectipts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first : cad last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed fiat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est,1918) 
30 Church St?. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 














MAKE BIG MONEY IN 


eddie, 


V DIRECT MAIL 


Vv LAY-OUT 

v copy 

V MAIL ORDER 

V LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
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associate of Moore’s at Warner Brothers. 
The full-time story editor for Studio One 
is Florence Britton, and Moore refers one- 
hour scripts to her and Producer Felix 
Jackson for final consideration. Most other 
CBS-TV dramatic programs are produced 
by advertising agencies or independent 
packagers or are staff-written. 

Studio One, a program with consistently 
high standards, is an extremely difficult 
market. Its first six scripts this year con- 
sisted of adaptations of two novels, 1984 
and Hound Dog Man, a magazaine story 
by Faith Baldwin, and an unproduced play, 
and of two originals. 

Suspense and Danger, produced by Mar- 
tin Manulis and Franklin Heller respec- 
tively, have shifted from straight cops-and- 
killers themes to more sophisticated story 
matter, as was noted in this column last 
month. You’re likely to find adaptations of 
classics, semi-documentaries, and all kinds 
of off-beat “suspenseful” and “dangerous” 
drama. Moore points out that these pro- 
grams continue to want plenty of dramatic 
personal conflict, action, and melodrama 
and that more than half the stories are 


originals. 
* * *% 


Radio and television writers have told us 
that, aside from the greater equity they 
hold in an original as against an adapta- 
tion, they prefer to do originals because 
they’re much easier to write. To realize the 
truth of this statement, we had only to 
read a few passages from Howard Rod- 
man’s adaptation of a scene from Thomas 
Wolfe’s Of Time and the River on Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame (NBC-TV, Sundays, 
5-6 p.m., EST). 

Since the 912 pages of the Wolfe novel 
would provide a TV series to run from 
here to eternity, Rodman wisely chose to 
cover only a single episode of a few thou- 
sand words in his adaptation: the death 
of W. O. Gant, father of Eugene. Un- 
fortunately for admirers of Wolfe and of 
good television, this installment of Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame was shown several 
weeks ago and will not be repeated. We 
examine it here only to underline the head- 
aches of an adapter. 
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With occasional deviations, Wolfe devotes 
about 60 pages to the death of Eugene’s 
father. Rodman had to capture the spirit 
of the torrent of Wolfeian words with a 
phrase here and there. 

Consider this segment of the 54-minute 
television drama. Rodman incorporates a 
scene in which the dying Gant eats a 
chicken dinner prepared by his wife Eliza 
and compliments her, to her almost child- 
ish delight. The Scribner edition of the 
novel gives the scene slightly more than 
two pages. Rodman’s script gives the scene 
about four pages, but there’s a vast differ- 
ence between a page of a novel and a page 
(actually the left half of a page) of a 
mimeographed script. 

Wolfe devotes two-thirds of a page to 
Gant’s eating. Rodman’s directions give it 
64 words. The opening line of dialogue is 
the same in book and television play: Gant 
says, “I tell you what—that was a good 
chicken.” The reply of the daughter Helen 
is essentially the same in both versions. The 
TV lines read: “What! Better than the 
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of Frayed, Mutilated 
Book Manuscripts? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


Life Insurance for your typed pages. 
A sturdy, long lasting container. 


Gunmetal lacquered 

Light weight 

Easily supports 200 Ib. man 
Washable—waterproof 
Made to last years 

Holds to 500 sheets flat 


Protect Your Labor from Mutilation, 
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being enthusiastic about it... . 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them . ; 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We’ve important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 


finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 










along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold, 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 
we're ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 

dialog and characterization. 


Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last page. Mailed flat. 
60c per thousand words. 


MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 


Honest, Practical Criticism—Expert Re-Write Work 
On_ all forms of dramatic writings — 1l-act, 3-act plays, 
radio, TV scripts, monologs. Service backed by 20 years 
experience as published writer and editor in this field. 
Special emphasis on scripts suitable to amateur or non- 
professional market, largest outlet today for dramatic 
material. For details, write: 
ROLAND F. FERNAND 

3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. A Oakland 19, Calif. 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how ee can do it, by using ro 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. . 
Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 























WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 








ones I cook for you? You better not say 
that, I’ll beat you if you do.” Gant answers 
(in the TV script), “Aaah, your mother’s 
a good cook, Helen. You’re a good cook, 
too, but there’s nobody can cook a chicken 
like your mother.” In the book this remark 
sets off an emotional reaction in Gant’s 
wife, which is largely summed up in the 
TV version by her startlingly simple reply, 
“ ‘Why, why, Mr. Gant—’ (AND OVER- 
COME BY EMOTION, SHE RISES AND 
RUSHES FROM THE ROOM, THROW- 
ING HER APRON UP IN FRONT OF 
HER FACE).” 

So skillfully was Rodman’s difficult chore 
accomplished that critic Harriet Van Horne 
could truthfully say in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun: “And what a pleasure 
to watch a scene spring to life on television 
exactly as it once sprang from the page of 
a book. . . . To find an adapter so faithful 
to the original text is indeed an occasion for 
rejoicing.” 

Hallmark Hall of Fame is a limited 
market this year, but if you have an idea, 
try Ethel Frank, script editor, Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
i 
1 * 7 

While the future for movie scenarists 
looks grim, it promises to be much brighter 
for those who have thrown in their lot 
with television. Screen Gems, the video sub- 
sidiary of Columbia Pictures, was reported 
recently to have an all-time high of 10 
writers at work on plays for Ford Theatre 
(NBC-TV, Thursdays, 9:30 p.m., EST). 
Listed on the Screen Gems writing roster 
were Emmet Lavery, Cyril Hume, Karen 
DeWolf, Lou Breslow, Mary McCall, Jr., 
John and Gwen Bagni, Michael Kraike, 
Bernie Giler and Dorothy Cooper. 





9426 Santa Monica Blvd 





NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles area— 
INCLUDING MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 


A Happy, Prosperous New Year is up to youl 
For details write— 


ROSE KING 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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News of Radio and TV Writers 


Sumner Locke Elliott’s “The Girl with 
the Stop Watch” was bought by Goodyear 
Television Playhouse (NBC-TV). 


One of the year’s outstanding TV dramas 
was David Davidson’s “Prisoner of War,” 
which inaugurated the United States Steel 
Hour on ABC-TV. 

Robert Presnell, Jr., adapted Martin Dib- 
ners The Deep Six for Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents on NBC-TV. 

Howard Rodman had two one-hour 
adaptations used in two days. In addition 
to the script of Of Time and the River for 
Hallmark Hall of Fame, he contributed an 
adaptation of Thomas Savage’s A Bargain 
with God to Studio One on CBS-TV. 

Robert Skutch wrote “The Newcomer” 
for Suspense on CBS-TV. 

Miss Denny Beach heads the new legit 
department of Mercury Artists Corporation 
in New York. She also handles television 
scripts. 
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ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at home or through 
classroom instruction for a well-paid position in 6 weeks! Be- 
cause it's an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, requires no 
machines—with Speedwriting you start taking dictation the 


very first day! Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol shorthand keep you 
from a better job and more pay. Don't worry about being 
too young or too old. Over 200,000 graduates have proved 
that the ABC Speedwriting Shorthand is the easiest, quickest 


way to qualify. 


120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil Service require- a 
ments! Typing available. Speedwriters in Top Positions every- SPEEDWRITING. 


where—in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 
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FREE 


Write TODAY for 
FREE booklet 
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writer. 
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PERSONALS 
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Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or servicés. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of ational 
matrimonial or friendship servicés, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, arid literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 
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CONRASTANTS-—Get THE BRUNNER WORD 
now! All pesuy-sype words in an ac- 
ce dittionary, from 2 8&-letter words, ar- 
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~ r of ak word. Fourteen thousand words 
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Océanside, California. 
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CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST will personally 
ahswer your quéstions. Make your characteriza- 
tions bey pelogically sound—and sell. Send prob- 
lem Joseph Helm, 2216 Ellis Ave., 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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markets will be sent with each set of drawings. 
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Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 
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Wilmette, Ill. 
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St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
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practical modern methods. $2. Frobisher’s, W-4, 
Box 94, Detroit 21, Mich. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on panstnetion. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 








LETTERS REMAILED from from fab —— Las Vegas— 
25c. Oma Clark, 805 Tonop Highway, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 





“NEED PRINTING?” Ask for estimates on any 
work. go tewi ate «I .. —-. stating weed 
neede asonable prices, years’ experience 

PRINTERS, 1208 22nd St., Monroe, Wi 


IDEA GUIDE! Worthwhile idea suggestions for 
every month of the year. Convoniently arranged, 
yee. e-scheduled (five months) to insure timeliness. 

ape teat, plastic binding. $3.00 per copy, po 

aid. Satisfaction or money back. +ihy . 
acobe, Box a Wash. Bridge Station, New 
or a 


“WRITERS IN SAN FRANCISCO AREA—Need 
local photos for your articles or stories? Some 
foreign locales also available. Reasonable rates. 

Stan Lasota, Box 384, San Mateo, Calif.” 


“X-RAY MIND.” Dangerous power over others. 
(Krishnara course.) Inquire. Send dime, Krish- 
nar Institute, 1912 Lincoln-Park West. -10, 
Chicago 14, 








LETTERS REMAILED from the great Pacific 
Northwest. 25¢c each. Loyal, confidential service. 
Zetsche, 3154 Terry St., Portland, Oregon. 
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By Pat Fulford 


1953 was a banner year for beginning car- 
toonists. According to the editors, between 
50 and 75 first sales to the Post and Col- 


lier’s were published. Perhaps 10 or 15 of 
these cartoonists will stay on top as regular 


contributors. The others will sell there occa- 
sionally, making most of their sales to the 
middle and smaller magazines. Names like 
Peter Estin, Fred Levenson, Rowland Wil- 
son, Lindquist, Vatsures and Ed Sullivan, 
who first appeared in print early last year, 
are still going strong. 

Several of these newcomers have hit the 
Post or Collier’s with first sales anywhere. 
This is no accident. Cartoonists who sell 
top magazines the first time out have had 
several years of thorough training either in 
art schools, design studios or advertising 
agencics. 

Rowland Wilson, who made his first sale 
to Collier’s less than a year ago, has this to 
say: “Along with Bill Yates, I helped edit 
The Texas Ranger, my college magazine, 
and drew cartoons for it for two years. I 
majored in art and have been drawing as 
far back as I can remember. I’d like to 
pass on to beginners one trick I learned 
that helped me get my work into a major 
magazine. 

“College cartoons seem to run to a pat- 
tern almost bordering on the grotesque, 
and that’s the way I drew mine. But when 
I analyzed the gags in the magazines, study- 
ing hundreds of them, I knew I was on 
the wrong track. The term ‘style’ which 
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baffles most beginners, as it did me, is 
merely facial expression exaggerated a bit, 
plus a touch of realism in the proportion 
of the figure. After the beginner learns 
that, he can turn to the important business 
of cartooning, getting out good gags. I 
practiced drawing roughs for several 
months before I submitted anything. Then 
after six weeks I got my first major okay, 
and I’ve been selling consistently ever 
since.” 

Fred Levenson, Brad Anderson and John 
Gallagher studied at Syracuse University 
of Fine Arts together. Levenson, after 
a year in show business, decided on car- 
tooning instead. It took him eight months 
to hit the Post; he made his first sale there 
less than a year ago. He says, “The editor’s 
attitude toward the beginner has changed 
in the past few years as he has seen the im- 
provement in the quality of submissions. 


“One mistake I made, which other be- 
ginners should avoid, is trying for a new 
style of drawing which is too different from 
those published in the magazines. I started 
out with a weird, grotesque cartoon char- 
acter, trying to be another Clyde Lamb or 
VIP. As soon as I caught on that only 
those two are outstandingly different and 
even they conform, I began to sell. The 
editors expect to find original humor trends 
in material submitted by beginners, but in 
the gags not in the drawing. 


“The beginner who finds out early that 
gags are a reflection of life around him, 
that what anybody says or does that makes 
him laugh is a salable gag is the guy who'll 
sell. Then, if he patterns his drawing on 
that of the top cartoonist whose work he 
admires and doesn’t try to revolutionize the 
business, he’ll be okay. He needn’t worry 
because he’s copying the work of another— 
everybody does it. And in less than a year, 
his own style will emerge and all traces of 
his idol’s will disappear.” 


Ronald Lindquist is another newcomer 
hitting the big magazines regularly. He 
attended the School of Industrial Arts in 
New York and the Art Students Leaguc. 
Lindquist believes in agency and art studio 
experience for a professional cartoonist. “I 
think any job where a man gets the chance 
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to draw all day long is wonderful training 
ground for the cartoonist. I sold my first 
gag to the Post while working as an artist 
in an advertising agency. It took me about 
six months to hit the majors, and now I 
devote all my time to cartooning. I never 
even tried the smaller magazines. I’ve been 
drawing cartoons since I was 13—it’s all 
I ever wanted to do. As for gags, I never 
think of them until I’m ready to do my 
weekly batch. Then I spend two days 
writing gags and two days drawing them 
up. 

“There’s no shortcut or substitute for 
a sound art background. Competition is 
tough today, and there’s no more ‘learning 
while earning,’ which the old-timers got 
away with. If the beginner can’t get art 
training or a job in a studio, there’s still 
home study. The cartoonist who is serious 
about his profession should tack up the 
slogan I used to have over my drawing 
board: ‘Send the /ast cartoon at the bottom 
of the ream to the first editor.’ There are 
500 pages to that ream, and if the beginner 
draws a cartoon on every one of them the 
500th will look a lot different, even to his 
untrained eye, from the first one.” 

With so many newcomers in the field, 
the professional cartoonists are bombarded 
with letters asking for advice and help. 
Most correspondents start out by saying, 
“If I could get an expert’s opinion on my 
work and a look at a professional rough 
and finished drawing, I know I’d be on 
my way.” 

Sometimes the established cartoonist, re- 
membering his own early days, takes the 
time to show the amateur some of his work. 
Recently a top cartoonist mailed out, at his 
own expense, a batch of roughs in answer 
to one of these pleading letters. He also 
sent along four pages of suggestions on how 
the beginner was to proceed. In the letter 
he said, “You have a slight talent for draw- 
ing and your gags are not too bad. I think 
your work could be put into shape for the 
magazines after considerable time and 
study. Look over my roughs and perhaps 
copy some of them for practice. As for 
the cartoons you sent me for criticism, they 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This re seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
Se EL cv osieswn sr 6 es ecko Kewene ieee eid $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
TE, SUID 0.500 cs ccsiddvunctvncecesenvces $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales producing gags $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 2° ®t, 2" 
CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


“Serving the Southwest"' 


Prompt, neat and dependable. Approved Editor's style on 
20-lb bond. Extra first page, one carbon free. Corrections 
if desired. Flat mailing. Return postage please. 

50c per 1000 words 


LaRENE PROWSE 
$11 S. Weymouth San Pedro, Calif 
TErminal 3-9474 


WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls, Cheesecake, General. Fast Actionl 
Prompt Payment! Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


Humorama, Inc., Joker-Comedy-Jest! 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN. WHERE TO SELL. WHO 
BUYS—WHAT they want. Published monthly on the 
15th. One-year subscription $6.00. Market Guide. 
Trial offer discontinued. Sample copy 25c. Pat 
Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
a former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
Shelbyville, Indiana 
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YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endersed by leading ded by sore et 
national “ge used of . 
the PLOT GENIE furnish ‘ou with countless dramatic <n 
for the mtery types new in demand. Write what the ters 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


Z C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Giendale, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘"My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
*"My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 






















$15 FOR FIFTY WORDS 
NOT EXCEPTIONAL! 


No hard-to-acquire writing skill needed! Scores of car- 
toonists, editors daily seeking brief, humorous ideas, $10 
paid for a single senten nce ; $15 or more for a single 55 
Idea: tink itd to $ $100 for jokes! ““HOW TO WRITE AND SE 
UMOR”’ clearly shows you HOW to contact and 
aa wich cartoonists, to recognize and use the 
thousands of basic humor ideas, HOW to ae a simple 
humor fundamentals, HOW to submit ideas, E Humor 
can increase sales ot — Ay form of writing. Learn 
fundamentals. af THESE EXPERTS SAY: 
‘MOST T QROUGHGOING GAcwarn ING BOOK IN 
EXIST. tds woe Edit GAG LINES. “A 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL WORK WITH JUST THE 
EXPLICIT DIRECTION: NEEDED"—N. A. Crawford, 
Editor, AUTHOR & URNALIST. List of magazine 
markets for quips Sal To included. Order your copy 
today—only $2.00 COMPLETE! 


FORBES PRESS 
1101 West A Street Dept. D-3 Belleville, Illinois 
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are not salable in their present form. J 
would tear them up and start all over 
again.” 

The answer the cartoonist got back from 
the beginner was full of self-praise, quotes 
from relatives and friends on how wonder- 
ful his stuff was, and abuse for the cartoon- 
ist. “I should have known better than to 
write you in the first place,” the beginner 
said. “Why should any of you guys try to 
help someone break into a racket you have 
a corner on?” 

The next letter from a beginner that 
comes to that professional cartoonist won’t 
even be read. 

On the other hand, Peter Estin, whose 
gags appear regularly in the Post, was 
given the same advice. The difference is 
that he took it. He tore up dozens of gags 
he had labored over and started from 
scratch. He spent six months developing 
his drawing and gags. When he felt that 
his work had reached a professional stand- 
ard, he got another critical opinion before 
submitting to the magazines. This time his 
work sold. 


There is considerable improvement these 
days in the quality of submission from be- 
ginners—even the editors admit that. But 
there are still hundreds of amateurs with 
little talent who are trying to break into 
what they mistakenly dream of as an “easy 
racket.” Luckily, they are being edged out 
as fast as they crop up by the beginners 
who learn their business and become pro- 
fessionals. 


Late Cartoon News 

Liberty, 73 Richmond St. West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, formerly called New Lib- 
erty. This is a monthly general magazine 
with more than 1,000,000 circulation. Ed- 
itor Kcith Knowlton says: “We publish 10 
or more cartoons per issue and pay $25 
each, on acceptance. We buy inked roughs 
if suitable for publication. We don’t deal 
in specialized fields although our slogan is 
‘Canada’s Favorite Family Magazine.’ That 
leaves the cartoonist a wide field for action. 

“We give out some free-lance illustration 
on assignment. Artists may submit samples 
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to Mr. Mas Ikeno, our art director. We 
pay around $125 for story illustration. No 
spots or cover designs are wanted. We buy 
short—five or six lines at most—written 
fillers, original, bright and witty; no culls 
from anthologies of quotations. We also 
purchase short, humorous verse. $5 a piece 
is paid for such filler material.” 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. This monthly uses from 
six to 12 cartoons each issue, paying $25 
and up for them. Editor Arthur H. Jenkins 
says, “We want general type gags, not 
necessarily with farm backgrounds. We 
also assign illustration free lance and pay 
$350 for covers and approximately $250 
for story illustration. Samples go to Max 
E. Killie, art director. We also use some 
written humor. Epigrams, one and two- 
liners, are paid for by the piece, though at 
no set rate. Humorous poems on general 
subjects, 4 to 8 lines, bring from $5 to $10, 
on acceptance.” 

Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Single-panel cartoons have been dis- 





Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S$. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 








New Songs WANTED! 


by recording companies, radi tv Pre 
artists, New songwriters are east CASH 
. cas. 
for your songs. Send for FREE DE- [c¥:WE?) 
TAILS. No obligation. 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
214 Summer Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Snd 50c for sample copy to 





PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nove- 
lets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 








A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Calvacade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Calvacade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure, 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


Hollywoed 28, California 




















WwW 4 5 T E S$ oO N G q ? continued by this magazine, says Editor 


Harris Shevelson, though spreads are used 
Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 


Vital Tips — Song of the Year Contest in every issue. “Cartoons parodying . 

THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW theme, with an original idea” are what is 
Sample 25 — $2 per year wanted. Prices are by arrangement. In 

a eee New York 19, N. Y. | written humor, though the market here is 





tight, the need is for fillers that are differ- 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ent and unusual. Short anecdotes and one- 


Accurately, neatly, according to your orders. Good pagers are most in demand. Harold Hayes 
paper, free carbon. Corrections in punctuation, gram- sees cartoons. 


mar and spelling. 60c, 1,000 words. 
IRENE FETCENKO Judge, 11 East 48th St., New York 17, 
R. F.D. #1 Jetusen Clty, Mow York N.Y., has suspended publication—they say 


“temporarily”— after six issues. Publisher 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES David Laux is trying to raise more money 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest . js 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one to continue. Cartoonists should hold off 
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this wide-open market. Send for ee and descriptive folder. York 36 N Y has folded Art Unger has 
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Py eae Course in Writing fr East Lynn; Mess. | left the company. 
Other Fawcette folds: Adam and Sports 


— wee p RAY lies’ Cars & Hot Rods. Editor Joe Corona and 


Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets Associate Editor Frank Coffee of Adam 





No long training or professional style and plotting technique ° 
RSI tips Steweien” te,” “Sommpiste wi et eS have moved over to the police books. Car- 
order now. gotner, fiction ‘courses and “help. ane BE toonists should send for roughs here. John 
J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent Kingdon, Sports Cars editor, will work on 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 
True. 
DOES YOUR LIFE WORK Still more folds: Motor World and Texas 
Preview. 


NEED POLISH? 


Typed, revised scripts—$!.00 per 1,000 
Typed, minor editing— .50 per 1,000 Lame-Brain 


Books: Special rates on request 
Less than 1,000 words, $1.00 minimum 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY, Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 
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An editor’s brain— 








Is it lacking, or feeble, or drowsy? 
FILLERS WANTED The verse ” 


The verse I adored 
rae. Each week we send spare-time writers . 
origina slew, tess pe, They dress them w je their He completely ignored 
own style and sell them. Perhaps you can too wee. 
trial subscription $1. (Special Re Bonus To Subscrib- And bought all the ones that were 
ers—We'll send positive proof and details of how we earn lous 
$50 weekly in local spare-time typing business.) y 


NEWSLETTER — Oxford, Wisconsin Eleanor Field 














The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods~yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe C.T.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California, 
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Personals 
(Continued from page 65) 


1,000 FREE GIFTS! worth $$$ and hundreds of 
article ideas—75c, 500 poetry markets—7ic, 350 
filler markets—75c, all three $2.00. M. B. Gee, 
Isle of Palms, S. C. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 25c each. Miami postmark. 
Arland Mitchell, 577 S.W. 5 Street, Miami. 


OWN LITTLE SIDELINE HOME BUSINESS. 
Mail order or local. Details free. Cottage In- 
dustries, 2804-W Hanover, Omaha 12, Nebr. 


SONGS REVISED, Arranged, Printed and re- 
corded. Servin the songwriter since 1939. 
Stamp for booklet, URAB-G, 146 West 79 St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


AUTHENTIC, RELIABLE information on subjects 
I know by experience and exhaustive research. 
Group of questions on any subject $5 Individual 
question $1 — Mining. Prospecting. Old or lost 
mines and treasures. Locksmithing. Safe ex- 
perts. Tool-making. Aircraft. Seattle. Grocery 
Merchandising. Postal rules and _ regulations. 
Philately. Securities. Canadian mine and oil. 
Introspect. P.O. Box 827, Seattle 1, Wash. 


DO YOU WRITE THEM BUT FAIL TO MAIL 
THEM? Stamped, self-addressed envelope brings 
details of Writer’s Reminder Service. Writer’s 
Digest, Box J2. 


DENVER CALLING! Denver author will remail 
your material, round up information for you. 
Business contacts and services. Completely con- 
fidential. Tom Streissguth, 1375 Lincoln, Denver. 


CREATIVE CAPACITY shows in your handwrit- 
ing. Talents revealed by analysis. $2.00 with 
sample. Meyer, 425 E. 81st, New York. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own 
gags, $1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., 
Leavittsburg, Ohio. Mailed flat on heavy bristol. 


EASIEST WAY TO WRITE for Pay:—Hit the 
Filler Market! 350 markets—200 described in 
detail—75ic. M. B. Gee, Isle of Palms, 8S. C. 








Broadway 
(Continued from page 57) 


Alfred de Liagre, 55 W. 42nd St. Come- 
dies. (He produced Voice of the Turtle.) 

Jose Ferrer, 1270 Sixth Ave. Comedies 
or dramas. 

Vinton Freedley, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Musicals and comedies. 

Thomas Hammond, 1650 Broadway. 
(A very young man, handsome and a good 
money raiser. ) 

Max Gordon, 55 W. 42nd St. Last show 
was The Solid Gold Cadillac. 

David Kay, 450 Seventh Ave. 

Joseph Hyman, 1501 Broadway. 

Maurice Evans, 50 W. 10th St. His last 
production was Teahouse of the August 
Moon. 

Guthrie McClintic, 1270 Sixth Ave. 





GHOSTWRITING 
EDITING * REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Books, Plays, Doctorates, Theses, Etc. 


20 Years’ Experience, Millions of Published Words. 
Confidential Service. Nominal Fees. 


NORBERT MURRAY 


501 E. 73rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
TAfalgar 9-3112 


(In writing for rates, please name your field) 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat and accurate work done at 60 cents per thousand 
words with corrections in spelling and minor correc- 
tions in grammar made. Try me NOW! Send your 


orders to: 
SHIRLEY MORTON 


68 Sugarmaple Lane, Levittown, Pa. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Analysis by the author of ‘‘How to Write the Confession 
Story.”” Fee $1 per thousand words. Stamped addressed 
envelo must accompany manuscripts. rite for de- 
tails. Private lessons available for local writers. 
“Complete training for Beginners.” 
DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62, New York 63, N. Y. 











Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 


your powers of self-expression. 






















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


FREE isco". Ses 2 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship." 


Name 


Address 


City 
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preserve your 
coptes of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 





Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco gtained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Waiter’s Droxst. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writzr’s 
Dicest you keep for reference. Highly 
recommended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
gaaty bond. Minor éorrections if uested. 50c per 
,000 words. Poetry, le per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Expérienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 


new clients. Inquiries welcome. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 


FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 


1650 New York 19, N. Y. 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have yee = 4 millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in 
make mo on your raw material. Reasona! rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D 


t and 


P. ©. Box 57 Fern Park, Fila. 











*ee Give-Away 
(Continued from page 18) 


of the entries are hopelessly trite. Avoiding 
the obvious is the heart of the art of 
winning. 

The most popular type of contest calls 
for a short statement of 25 words or less 
telling why you like the sponsor’s product. 
The judging standards are invariably apt- 
ness, sincerity and originality. This means 
that you must tailor your entry to the prod- 
uct, write meatily and make your statement 
a bit different from the run-of-the-mill 
ramblings. 


A word about sincerity. If your state- 
ment is apt, practical and mildly personal- 
ized, most contest judges will give it a 
good score for sincerity. In a contest in 
which a sincere testimonial is clearly in- 
dicated, such as “I wash with White King 
because . . . ,” the Dragon-Killer Tech- 
nique has been very successful. 


Briefly, the dragon is a vexing problem 
in your life. The sponsor’s product plays 
the role of dragon-killer. The woe is eased 
or erased. Your life is brightened. By 
dramatizing the dilemma, you set the stage 
for a convincing tribute to the product. 


An ever-present problem of busy mothers 
is that of so many dirty clothes, so many 
washdays. A mother in California used the 
Dragon-Killer Technique to tell a sponsor 
how his product eased this problem and 
won a Westinghouse Laundromat and 
Dryer. She wrote of an obvious problem, 
but she did not write an obvious entry. She 
said: 

I wash with White King because washdays run 
bumper-to-bumper, yet White King repeatedly 
cleans diapers sun-blink bright and rainbowizes 
colors without “tubbing-out” my energy. 

Visualize the judging of contest entries. 
Picture a number of junior judges at desks, 
reading entry after entry, hour after hour, 
day after day. Every entry is read; Uncle 
Sam sees to that. Each junior judge must 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS! 


Rush your story to Adele Bailey for that $3.00 thorough, marketing analysis, editing. Report on shorts $1.00. Youthful 


writers invited to submit. 


39 Ocean Street 
72 


My background, author, 15 years “Radio Editor,” (TV). Personal interview by appointment. 
ADELE BAILEY 


Sqeantum, Mass. 
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read a large number of entries every hour. 
But each judge must come up with a 
potential winner every so often. A judge 
who rejects all his entries soon loses his 
job. Thus, each judge reads entries fast 
enough to keep judging costs down, yet 
slowly enough to spot the good ones. 

The alert contest hobbyist shapes up his 
entries accordingly: 

(1) He strives to make them glance- 
clear in physical form and in meaning. In 
this day of “glance gulping” judging, murk 
won’t work. 

(2) He dresses them in Red Mittens to 
flag the judges and win for them a second 
and more leisurely reading. 

(3) In flagging the judges, he makes 
sure that he has something worthwhile for 
them. 

The most successful winning technique is 
the Red Mittens Technique. It has cap- 
tured more prizes than any other method 
taught by the Shepherd School. 

The Red Mittens Technique is based 
largely on the psychology of surprise. You 
plant “stoppers” in your entries. You weave 
in words or phrases that surprise and alert 
the reader, who is drowsy with humdrum- 
ness and surfeited with sameness. You sup- 
ply a psychological “pause that refreshes.” 

In the White King winning entry, the 
Red Mittens phrase is BUMPER - TO- 


BUMPER. The reader did not expect to 
find automobile words in a soap statement. 
They are “surprise” words, borrowed from 
an entirely different field and gracefully 
transplanted into a new setting. 

Your Red Mittens words and phrases 
must be “at home” in your entries. They 
must be apt as well as eye-flagging. Better 
no Red Mittens at all than Red Mittens 
that are bogus or extraneous or attract at- 
tention to incongruity or mediocrity. 

Cash in on the psychology of surprise by 
using rhetorical devices like word play, 
paradox, parody and mild personification. 
For example, the winner of a diamond ring 
in a cancer statement contest started her 
entry with a “stopper.” Here is her entry: 


Everyone should help fight cancer because can- 
cer never strikes—indifference, ignorance and 
neglect keep cancer steadily and contentedly em- 
ployed; only ever-alert ceaseless research can 
needle cancer into total unemployment. 


This winner used paradox and natural 
word play to flag the judges, but she sup- 
ported her arresting start with an apt, 
meaty, idea-freighted follow-through. She 
carried her “strike” analogy right through 
to the final word. 

The Red Mittens Technique will jack 
up your score for originality without pull- 
ing down your score for aptness. Your 
short statements cannot be short on the 





an opinion. 


6533 Hollywood Blvd. 





WE NEED MORE WRITERS! 


The demand for good material was never greater. We will read one script 
(SHORT STORY, NOVEL, PLAY, ARTICLE, RADIO, TELEVISION OR 
MOTION PICTURE SCRIPT) by any writer Without Charge and give an 


New Writers Invited 


If your script is good we’ll send it out. If it is bad we'll return it. If we 
think it has possibilities, we’ll suggest our collaboration plan. 
We work on a ten per cent commission on all salable material 


Enclose return postage and address all manuscripts to 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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HOPEFUL YOUNG WRITERS 


like my coaching service — it adapts to their needs and 
saves them money over “‘per-script’’ fees. $5 per month 
to 5,000 words, $1.00 per M thereafter. Submit one ms. 
or several, including outlines, ideas, etc. Exercises optional. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Desk WD 154 Portiand 6, Maine 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with awless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 

rt 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Bicir Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


Box 332 




















SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the old doctor 
— THE GHOST COMPOSER — 
Write for details 
(25¢ for published samples) 


ED MARTIN 


Berlin Connecticut 











I GIVE YOUR STORY 


brilliance - originality - appeal 
crisp dialogue - living characters 
colorful atmosphere 
Detailed "'show-you-how" analysis: $5 
Collaboration that "does it for you'': $10 
A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








| _WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


eee po ponte, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
, RIP contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on i 2 write stories for the comic books, 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $i.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywoed 38, California 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
—— instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each ‘properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white i: $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW curse. Personal oriticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 = Indianapolis, Indiana 
Li 7027 





230 E. Ninth St. 
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specific advantages of the product and the 
rewards of using it. Cleverness alone will 
get you nowhere. You must show that you 
know your product. 

The first-prize winner of a Mexico Va- 
cation for Two in the recent Dura-Broom 
Contest started her statement by giving the 
practical advantages of the Dura-Broom 
over straw brooms clearly and concisely, 
emphasizing the ease of sweeping the hard- 
to-sweep spots. Her first 18 words made 
her entry apt. But it was her last 7 words 
that zoomed it to the top. The old saw 
about the “last straw” has never been used 
more suitably than in this Red Mittens 
ending. Here is the entry: 

I like my DURA-BROOM because these Elec- 
trene Plastic Bristles stay straight and springy— 
being smaller it sweeps underneath, between, and 
in corners easily—my old broom was the last 
straw. ; 

The shorter the entry, the greater the 
need for originality. In contests to name 
a baby, a puppy or a cake, your name must 
be a singleton in order to win. The sponsor 
is not going to award a $10,000 first prize 
to a name duplicated 100 times. The 
$10,000 top prize will go to the most apt 
name not duplicated. To make sure that 
your entry will not be duplicated, coin a 
name that is suitable and sounds plausible. 

When the mail order house of Spiegel 
staged a contest to name a toy Scottie 
puppy, the first prize was a Florida Home, 
$1,000 in Cash and a $1,000 Merchandise 
Certificate. The winning name was ABER- 
DANDY. This name was not duplicated 
and it was a high scorer in aptness because 
of the Aberdeen, Scotland, tie-in. The 
puppy to be named wore a tartan plaid 
blanket and an authentic sporran. His 
name was minted from “Aberdeen Dandy” 
by combining those two words so that thc 
syllable “deen” was lost. 

If you want to win in the keenly com- 
petitive national contests, you must go on 
where others leave off. This fact was 
demonstrated dramatically in the recent 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale contest calling for 
a last line to the jingle: 


What do Terry and Hot Shot like better than 
planes. 
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CimbouBSoard! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
Digest advances: 


SALES 
Market requirements and news of publica- 
tions in each issue steer writers directly to 
sales. 


GROWTH 
Close-up explanations of the requirements 
and demands of specialized fields that 
open the door for would-be writers and 
help other selling writers to extend their 
talents. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns 
and features sharpens the writers’ general 
know-how. 


INSPIRATION 


The spirit of the magazine sends many a 
writer back to his typewriter with energy 
and ideas. 


Don't Drift--- Subscribe How 


A specially reduced introductory subscrip- 
tion is offered below on our usual money- 
back guarantee, If you don't like the first 
three issues, drop us a card and we'll re- 
fund your money in full. 











Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


{ ) Send me the next 18 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


{ ) Send WRITER'S DIGEST for | year (12 
issues) for the enclosed $2.50. 














A Few Choice Seats... 


(Continued from page 38) 


The Practical Side of It 

Assuming your book has been published, 
how do you interest a producer? Obviously, 
the simplest method is to show him the 
book—but that isn’t enough. A producer 
may pass over a good play idea unless it is 
pointed out to him. It will help if you make 
a brief outline of the highlights and the 
chief characters, pointing out their dramatic 
value. With this guide the producer might 
be inclined to agree with you. Vern Sneid- 
er’s second book, A Pail of Oysters, is act- 
ually a novel strong in political and intel- 
lectual features; it is difficult to see as a 
play and yet the author put his finger on 
it when he suggested that the entire story 
could be about American correspondents in 
the Far East and that only one scene is 
necessary—a scene on a Chinese junk. Pail 
is not a comedy like Teahouse, but some- 
thing may come of it yet. Remember what 
I said—plays take a long time. 

The best course is to interest an estab- 
lished agent who has access to producers. 
He can get a quick decision for you. Actu- 
ally, there is no cut and dried way in which 
a book is made into a play. South Pacific, 
based on the book Tales of the South 
Pacific, came about through the reactions 
of several people; it was a case of simul- 
taneous spontaneous combustion. (I’ll write 
it, but I’m damned if I'll say it.) 

Some years ago I sold to Universal Inter- 
national a book by Roman McDougald 
called Purgatory Street. Later on, the same 
author did a book called The Woman 
under the Mountain. Both books (suspense 
novels) depend to some extent on medical 
backgrounds. The motion picture sale of 
Woman under the Mountain has been 
hanging fire because the book is too intel- 
lectual for pictorial use. But look what 
happens: it takes the intuitive eye of Josh 
Logan, who played so important a part in 
the South Pacific success, to see what others 
haven’t seen—that Purgatory Street and 
Woman under the Mountain could be fused 
to produce a tremendous stage effect— 
also, perhaps, motion picture effect. The 
idea Logan has in mind is revolutionary, 
and I am not at liberty to reveal it, but 
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I have here a letter written by Logan from 
New Orleans, in which he expresses his 
desire for an option to do the play or pic- 
ture. This project will take a long time... 
McDougald and I can wait. 





. . « Give-Away 
(Continued from page 22) 


big as P. & G. or Lipton’s, I decided 
Torchy would be a good place to start. 
The “Art Reiss Bulletin” said they like 
rhyming entries. I worked up one, playing 
up the idea that Torchies are shaped like 
animals, taste good, and both Mom and 
the kids like them. 


I like Torchy Crackers because: 

They look zoo-licious, they are boxed so cute, 
And Mom says tasty Torchies are a snacktime 
“Beaut!” 


I tucked this entry in an envelope, signed 
my son’s name to it (proxy—which most 
contesters use to key multiple entries), and 
sent it off. 

Two weeks later the postman rang my 
bell and handed me a card. “Congratula- 
tions!” it said. “Your entry to the Torchy 
Contest has won a prize.” 

One win, and I was really sunk! Out 
came my idea file, a king-sized tube of paste 
and a pair of scissors. I trotted out old 
copies of Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and McCall’s and started hunting in dead 
earnest. By suppertime I was down to the 
men’s magazines and newspaper clippings. 
That’s when I found my next winner. 

The local paper carried an article on in- 
expensive play equipment. The writer men- 
tioned in passing that toy balloons, cut zig- 
zag at neck and bottom and attached to a 
string or stick, make unusual party decora- 
tions. I didn’t see the party angle but, 
being an old fisherman, I did see something 
else: a red toy balloon, cut as described, 
snaking through the water on a nylon line. 
Why wouldn’t fish snap it up? They love 
bright lures with plenty of “live” action. 











WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT ? 


Se very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be changed. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell, We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words.........$ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words. .$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 fiat rate 
over 10,000 words........ $12.00 plus $1.00 
for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 
minimum $1 per poem 


Verse ..cccccccees oo cents @ Hae 


Typewritten novels, 
$10 for a 


40,000 words and over | Svs lete report 





Criticism Department 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohlo 
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Beginners 
Only 





N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
a. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


MSA trea GSS Se CES tows s Femeiewerekereeeae 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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I sent to town for a bunch of balloons, 
snipped off bottoms and tops zig-zag fash- 
ion, and hooked them onto a triple fish- 
hook. 


Saturday morning found the whole fam- 
ily at a nearby lake trying “Mother’s silly 
lures.” They worked. The fish bit like crazy. 
I sent the Rod and Gun Club of the Air 
a postal card giving the idea in colorful 
contesting form. The pay-off was another 
win. 


By now, I knew that my 7-point plan 
was not complete. There were six checks 
needed before each entry was sent in. 


1—Check entry to see if it builds a pic- 
ture of the contest sponsor’s product. 


To win, an entry must be as clear and 
graphic as a good photograph. It must 
picture the idea in simple, concise and 
meaningful words that bring something 
new to the sponsor’s product. As Art Reiss 
says, “A contest idea is a mental movie, a 
motion picture.” 


2—Check for trite expressions. 

“24 Steps to Contest Success” states: 
“Expression brightness is often no more 
than the absence of triteness.” Triteness 
is the use of hackneyed phrases, cliches, 
even those used by the sponsor, such as 
“tops in flavor” or “taste treat.” 


To eliminate triteness, it is essential that 
you have a clear definition of the term 
“hackneyed phrases.” A familiar phrase 
is not necessarily a hackneyed phrase. Pro- 
verbs, slogans, song titles are still usable in 
contest entries, especially if given a new 
twist by changing a word or meaning. A 
good example of an effective word change 
is: 

I like Chipso I’m Soot City Sue. 

Clothes wash country fresh, colors hold hue. 
That simple change attracted the judges’ 
eye and won a first prize, a Fordor car. 

This prize-winning example, from the 
same contest, also won a Fordor car: 

I like Chipso, it keeps rayons fresh, glowing, 


on the line, I don’t mind for “my slip to be 
showing.” 


(To be concluded next month. National con- 
tests running at that time will be listed in the 
February DicEst.) 
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Characters Make Your Story . 


Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 


ee re 5.00 
Vardis Fisher 

111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 2.50 
Maren Elwoo 

Science Fiction Handbook ...... 3.50 





ALONG VARIOUS LINES 
. $50 
Maren Elwood 


Paul W. Kearney 


L. Sprague de Camp 


Writers: Help Yourselves ....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How ........... 1.00 


Mildred 1, Reid 


Writer’s Notebook .............. 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 


Writing of Biography .......... 1.50 
Catherine “Brinker Bowen 
The Weiting i ee 3.50 
offman 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
Glenn Gundel 
IN os iy. 5 bm weve ke 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3.00 
ajos Egri 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning .......... 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning ........ 1.00 
Lariar 
How to Create Gags ............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
Introduction to Cartooning ...... 4.00 
Taylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
clopedia of Criminology .... 5.00 
ern Criminal Investigation . .- 4.79 
Soderman & O’Connell 
RN IO oo sivcn cr sccaves 3.00 
Rode 
Writing Detective & eoempondl 
Fiction, Burack ..... 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 
. P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 
ill Herman 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 
hitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Writing & Marketing .... 6.00 
eorge Bird 
Best Articles—1953 ..........-.- 3.50 
Rudolf Flesch 
Wels, Non-Fiction ............ 3.00 
alter S. Campbell 
Techni ue in Article Writing..... 3.50 
eson Bailey 
Write ‘For Trade Journais....... 2.50 


W. R. Harrison 





tele] ¢ 
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NOVEL WRITING 


Cost of a Best Seller ........... 2.00 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Craft of Novel Writing .......... 2.75 


urack 
Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.50 
Somerset Maugham 


How to Wrte a Novel .......... 3.50 
Komroff 

How to Write and Sell a Novel... 3.00 
Woodfor 

Technique of the Novel ......... 2.00 
Uzzell 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwright at Work 3.00 
John Van Druten 

Pointers on Playwriting ......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Writing for the Screen .......... 3.00 
Beranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 

Analysis of the Short Short ..... 1.00 


ill 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused ........ 


oung 
Plots That Sell ... 
harles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 


OB DDI ILI III III ID IDI 


Current Five Bestsellers 
Among Books-For-Writers 
1. Writing for Television 
eldes 
2. Professional Short Story Writing 
Mowery 


3. Science Fiction Handbook 


de Camp 
4. Plain English 
5. Webster’s New World Dictionary 








POETRY & SONGWRITING 
An Editor Looks at Poetry ...... 2.00 
Coblentz 
Complete — Dictionary... 2.50 
Clement Woo 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
obert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
mee ~ Write Songs That Sell.. 2.95 
oro 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 
Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
lement Wood 
Writing and Selling seemneneie Card 


Verse, Barr ; 1.00 

Writing’ Light Verse .......... 2.00 

Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Radio & Television Writing ... . 6.50 
Max Wylie 

Television Writing .............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 

Television Writing & Selling..... 5.75 
E. B, Roberts 

Writing for Television .......... 3.00 


Gilbert Seides 


REFERENCE AND MARKETS 


Dictionary of Thoughts. .. .. $4.95 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 

Syndicate Section .. $1.00 
English Grammar Simplified LJ 
Plain English 1.25 
Protection and Marketing of 

Literary Property re 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder ...... 1.00 

wis 

Roge:’s Thesaurus « soi 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 

Dictionary, thumb-indexed 6.00 
Western Words .. 3.00 
Where and How To Sell Your 

Pictures, Ahlers ‘ . ae 
Writer's BRMEMES .. 2.6.5 0508525. 3.50 


Mathieu & Jones 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 











Any $12 Worth of 
Books for $10. 


Books listed above are selected 
by WriTEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 


WRITER’S DIGEST,22 E. 12th St., 





Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 


Narrative Technique .......... $4.00 
Thomas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing. . 3.50 
Mowery 
Short Stories for Study.......... 4.75 
poeeed 
Story a Pees ee 3.00 
Edi h Mo Millielees 
Write “* re 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts . 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
ollett 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Se. . - Seer enclosed 














































WRITERS of POETRY 


fond us one of your best poems (an subject) at once. 
par’ one = song material—we'll send you 

ormation on how to convert your peem inte a gong: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dichonaun — 


: RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed 
60c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St, New York 1, N. Y. 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
"BYLINES & CHECKS” 
vhich contains much 


] 4 f o 
published foider 


non-fiction ‘writers, plus full 
1¢ Cooke's ¢ 

iting Write for your-copy now. 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX- 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. ; 


ourse in Non-fiction 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Write JINGLES for that EXTRA Income 
The new JINGLE GUIDE & MARKET LIST can help 
you. The ‘‘Guide’’ is the know-how’’; written by a 
writer-performer of man of the currently popular radio 





jingles. The * s the ‘‘know-what’’; lists over 50 
Major advertising agencies a their several hundred 
products. (Also the “ to contact.) Com- 


plete — $1.00 and an ab 


THE DANLAN CO. 


guarantee 


; Ridgefield 5, Conn. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 
P. O. Box 183 Coupeville, Washington 











I Killed My Career 


(Continued from page 28) 


And, finally, if I had the chance to do it 
all over again, I would put my career first. 
When I was writing, I had no order of 
precedence in my life. As a consequence, 
conflicts always were cropping up to inter- 
fere with my work or to block it altogether. 
For example, there was the conflict between 
my duty to the typewriter and my duty to 
my wife and son. In such instances, most 
of my decisions were based on affection and 
not on logic or the practical necessities of 
the moment. They were the wrong deci- 
sions as a rule. 

It is pure coincidence that last night I 
gathered together the notes for this article 
and set up my portable on the screened 
porch so that I could do this job before 
the family woke up. But this morning my 
wife awakened early and called downstairs 
to ask if I wanted to go swimming. I 
wanted to go. . . . The sun was just right 
at the pool; so we sat there for a while, 
drying off and talking. When we came 
back to the house we were hungry, and 
there was more time out for breakfast. For 
a while it looked like I was going to sort 
some peaches that we bought yesterday— 
but that was delayed. I strolled out under 
the trees in the back yard and fed the birds. 
There being nothing else on tap, I turned 
to this article. . . . See what I mean by 
precedence? 


If I had cranked the right sort of values 
into a plan in the beginning, the act of 
writing would have come out as the pre- 
dominant and essential consideration in my 
life, because—since writing was my liveli- 
hood—it was the means of survival. And 
there is nothing more essential] than survi- 
val. When you get to the point where you 
can tolerate nothing that interferes with 
your writing—then you are on your way 
to success. . . , You may not have much 
fun but, man, wil] you write! 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardina] elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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TALE of a SALE 


Walton, Kentucky 
January 14, 1953 


Dear Mr. Longstreth: 


I’d never have thought of revising my book along 
those lines, but .. . 


Walton, Kentucky 
April 7, 1953 
Dear Mr. Longstreth: 
I’m glad you’re so enthusiastic about the market 
prospects for my novel and I appreciate your encour- 
agement... 


Walton, Kentucky 
August 17, 1953 


Dear Mr. Longstreth: 

Thanks to you MY GRANDPA WENT WEST is 
to be published. This will certainly mean a great deal 
to me and I wish to express my thanks... 


5. Gs Bs 


Three letters...three ways Critics AssociATED can help you: 
1) We'll read your work objectively and tell you why 
it isn’t selling and what to do about it. 


2) We'll suggest “slants” or new approaches which 
intimate market contacts make available to us. 


3) We'll market your manuscript to the right editors. 


REVISION SERVICE 
Have you revised your book—story or article—so often that you've lost 
your objectivity? We can re-build your book, eliminating those technical flaws 
so objectionable to editors. Bring your problems to us! 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH Appraisal fee— 
Managing Editor five dollars per manuscript 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





























MAY | ASK A PERSONAL QUESTION 
THAT BOOK YOU ARE TRYING TO 


HEN A WRITER completes his first book 
“(o) manuscript, it is usually read by several 
friends who promptly discover that it is 
wonderful. (God bless our friends—they are won- 


derful, too. Wouldn’t it be grand if they were 
publishers! ) 


With the echoes of well-wishers ringing in his 
ears, the writer ships his manuscript off to a pub- 
lisher who views it as merchandise. He has also 
read manuscripts before. He knows from long experience that the 
material probably is good, but how well is it written? Contrary to 
popular opinion, the majority of “first”? books are made of good 
stuff, but if the writer lacks a knowledge of the techniques that 
make a book successful, his product simply does not compete in 
today’s highly selective market. 


When the writer has his book returned, he can do one of two 
things: 1) He can go ahead and spend postage for a few years with 


the hope that something may happen. 2) Or he can send his manu- 
script to a professional counsellor and determine its condition 
before he asks anyone else to buy it. Any writer owes it to himself 
to know the value of the article he is trying to sell. 


Now, my question is this—are you willing to accept the profes- 
sional opinion of an established writer and take it seriously enough 
to act on it? If you are, I shall be glad to read your book length 
and make an appraisal for five dollars. If the initial reading con- 
vinces me of the idea’s soundness, I will then discuss in detail the 
procedures necessary to make it salable. 


First of all, write for my free descriptive folder, 


“LITERARY HELP”. You will receive it by air mail. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





